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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.-—Isaias uxu, 1 
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For Christian Unity 


HEN the founder of the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement, Very Reverend Father Paul 
Francis, S.A., initiated the Church Unity Octave at 
Graymoor more than thirty years ago, he did so with 
a firm conviction based on the sure foundation of living 
faith, that God would bless the undertaking. Year after 
year during his life time, it was his holy consolation 
to witness the constant growth of the movement and 
its benign influence across the world in leading 
mankind towards the goal of true unity and fellow- 
ship in Christ. Fervent and continued prayer was, he 
knew, the surest way to unlock the treasures of Divine 
Grace which alone can heal the wounds of a divided 
Christendom, and bring all together into the bond of 
religious unity under the sceptre of the Vicar of Christ, 
our Holy Father the Pope. 
Father Paul Francis was called from his earthly 
labors one year ago, but he left to us, his spiritual 
sons at Graymoor, the precious heritage and blessed 


privilege of continuing the work he inaugurated and 
which has had such beneficent results. 
ever, but an humble instrument in the hands of God— 
one of many—and we realize that of ourselves we can 
accomplish nothing without His help and guidance. 


We are, how- 


We are grateful to their Excellencies, the Most 
Reverend Archbishops, Bishops and the Priests and 
Religious for their interest and sympathetic coopera- 
tion in promoting the observance of the Church Unity 
Octave last month. Letters of commendation and en- 
couragement of our efforts in this work for the cause 
of Christian Unity came to Graymoor from so many, 
and the numerous requests for the Octave leaflets 
indicated that this crusade of prayer has met with an 
ardent response in Catholic hearts. A particularly 
helpful factor in attaining this happy desideratum for 
which we desire to place on record our deep apprecia- 
tion, was the generous publicity given to the Octave 
by the Catholic press. And supplementing this, we 
were fortunate in enlisting the interest of more than 
fifty Radio stations throughout the country which 
gladly accepted a set of transcription discs on which 
were recorded a brief discourse on the Intention of 
each day of the Octave, and also a rendition of ap- 
propriate music and singing by our Students Choir 
under the direction of Father Agnellus, S.A. In this 
way, both our Catholic and non-Catholic friends in the 
isolated sections of the country had the opportunity 
of uniting, many for the first time, in this grand 
crusade for the unity of all Christians in One Fold 
under One Shepherd. 


No less significant too, was the fact that a con- 
siderable number of the non-Catholic clergy in Amer- 
ica and in England, gave practical evidence of their 
sincere will for the cause of Christian Unity by exhort- 
ing their adherents, through publicity in their church 
journals and by mail, to unite in prayerful supplication 
during the Octave period for the cause which we 
all have so much at heart and on which so much de- 
pends if we are to save our heritage of Christian belief 
and culture from the onslaught of the enemies of God. 
The Society for Promoting Catholic Unity in England, 
comprising laymen as well as clergymen of the Angli- 
can Church, issues a little monthly under the title of 
“The Pilot” which carries as its motto: Ut Omnes 
Unum Sint. This, translated means, “That All May 
Be One.” From an issue of this publication at hand 
we are happy to quote the following from an editorial 
paragraph indicating the work being done by our Eng- 
lish friends to help spread the movement for Unity by 
encouraging all to take part in the Church Unity 
Octave. The paragraph reads: 

‘ ... We dare to take comfort from the steady in- 
crease in the universality of the Octave. From its small 
beginnings among us Anglicans thirty years ago, it has 
spread quietly across the whole Christian world, so 
that now it is observed by some in almost every Com- 
munion in Christendom, and by larger totals every 
year. However deeply divided they may be in reli- 
gious allegiance, Christians of all traditions are coming 
increasingly to realize both the sin of their schisms 
and their duty to be at one with each other. They are 
beginning to long for Unity. And it is a mark of the 
reality and essential rightness of this movement to- 
wards Unity that they should begin by seeking Unity, 
not from each other but from God, ‘the giver of all 
good gifts’; not by negotiations, but by prayer. For 
the Unity of Christ’s Church is not a man-made thing, 
to be engineered by human diplomacy and tact; it is a 
supernatural thing, a direct operation of God the Holy 
Ghost in the Body of Christ.” 

As has been the custom for some years past, the 
principal public observance of the Church Unity 
Octave was held at the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late conception at the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, under the sponsorship of the Confer- 
ence of Clerics and Religious which represents some 
thirty Religious Orders. 

Preparatory to the opening services, the Rev. John 
J. Reilly, director of the Shrine delivered a special 
Radio address over Station WJSV, in Washington on 
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TUNE IN ON THE 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York 
and WMEX, Boston, at 5:30 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


“Ave Maria Hour” 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


The “Ave Maria Hour” sponsored by the Friars 
of the Atonement, is widely acclaimed in all parts 
of the country as the most beautiful and inspic- 
ing program broadcast over the radio. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING at 6:30 
over these stations: 


WMCA—New York WIP—Philadelphia 
WCBM—Baltimore WMEX—Boston 


And from these stations in New England every 
Sunday afternoon: 


WNAC—Boston, 2 P. M. WSAR—Fall River, 
2 P. M. WLLH—Lowell, 2 P. M. 
WMAS—Springfield, 2:30 P. M. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


Broadcast from 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 
Every Wednesday afternoon over the following 
Stations: 
WHN—New York at 1:30 P. M. 
WOCB—West Yarmouth, Mass., at 3:30 P. M. 
WMEX—Boston, Mass., at 8:15 P. M. 








the morning of January 18th. In the evening of the 
same day a representative congregation assembled in 
the large Crypt Chapel of the Shrine for the services 
which marked the initiation of the Octave proper. On 
succeeding days the number of those present accentu- 
ated the great interest of our people in the Capitol city 
in this unique and impressive crusade of prayer that 
the millions of souls now separated from Christ’s 
Church might be brought again into their ‘‘Father’s 
House.” 

The program for the Church Unity Octave as ob- 
served at Washington was as follows: 


Saturday, January 18—‘Return of the Other Sheep 
to the One Fold.” The Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, 


S.M., presiding and officiating at Benediction. Speaker, 


the Very Rev. Robert J. White, Dean of the School of 
Law, Catholic University. Choir, Marist College. 

Sunday, January 19—“Return of the Oriental Sepa- 
ratists.”. The Rt. Rev. Francesco G. Lardone, officiat- 
ing at Benediction. Speaker, the Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., professor of Moral Theology, Catho- 
lic University. Choir, Catholic University. 

Monday, January 20—‘‘Submission of Anglicans to 
the Holy See.” The Rt. Rev. Edward L. Buckley, P.A., 
officiating at Benediction. Speaker, the Rev. William 
H. McClellan, S.J., professor of Hebrew, Woodstock 
College. Choir, De La Salle College. 

Tuesday, January 21—‘“That the Lutherans and 
Other Protestants of Continental Europe Return to the 
Fold.” The Rt. Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, vice-rector 
of the Catholic University, officiating at Benediction. 
Speaker, the Rev. James A. Magner, Ibero-American 
Institute, Catholic University. Choir, Sulpician Semi- 
nary. 

Wednesday, January 22—‘‘That Christians in Amer- 
ica May Become One in Communion with the Chair 
of Peter.” The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Riordan, officiat- 
ing at Benediction. Speaker, the Rev. Robert J. 
Slavin, O.P., instructor in Philosophy, Catholic Uni- 
versity. Choir, Holy Cross College. 

Thursday, January 23—‘‘Return to the Sacraments 
of All Lapsed Catholics.” The Rt. Rev. Charles R. 
O’Hara, officiating at Benediction. Speaker, the Rev. 
Father Eugene, S.A., who substituted for the Very 
Rev. Father Raphael, S.A., Father General of the 
Society of the Atonement, who was unable to be present 
on account of illness. Choir, Augustinian College. 

Friday, January 24—‘‘Conversion of the Jews.’”’ The 
Rt. Rev. Edward P. McAdams, officiating at Bene- 
diction. Speaker, the Rev. Patrick Skehan, instructor 
in Semitic Languages, Catholic University. Choir, 
Capuchin College. 

Saturday, January 25—‘‘Conquest of the World for 
Christ.” The Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, presid- 
ing and officiating at Benediction. Speaker, the Rev. 
John Carter Smyth, C.S.P., instructor in Homiletics, 
Catholic University. Choir, St. Paul's College. 
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1S Church of Ours 


By WILLIAM 


FRANKLIN 


SANDS 





WONDER how many 

realize that this great Church 
spreading to the farthest points 
of the United States, is the growth 
of comparatively few years, all 
well within one man’s memory? 
The United States themselves 
have changed so in one’s lifetime that fifty 
not only like ancient history; 
it seems like the history of some different 
people which we study as a matter of interest or 
curiosity, or which we do not bother to study at 
if it had no real connection with ourselves. 

Look 


of us | 
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interesting and 
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port 


-astern 
western 1 south- 
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See the change that has come anywhere from 
more northward and eastward to New Ham 
Maine. Here, in Maryland, we have « i 
90-95 per cent of the population is and h 
lic and American for over 300 years. 

Catholi in Kentu 

150 ye ago—following the long > of adventu 
spirits, Catholics, many of them, who had 
the trail over beyond Allegh 
“Revolutionary” Those old trails 
out by great herds of elk and buffalo. 
herds of buffalo when Maryland 
where Washington now. 
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Balti- 
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was founded, in 
The last t 
killed in 1830, only a 

forty years before I was born. The part of Georgi 

around Atlanta in which the scene of Gone With thi 
Wind is laid, was still Indian country when my grand- 
father was a grown man. (That is why Gone With 
the Wind is a western frontier story, and not a “‘south- 
ern story at all.) Those trails, hard-beaten 

less hooves till they made good y 
seeking the easiest grades 
became Indian tr ade or war roads 
moved out “west” over them, 
whole families; whole new 


1S 


ove! 


ragon road 
mountain 
s; then 
as far as the sippi 
settlements, countries 
grew along the trail, for railways, too, took those same 
level roads and easy grades eventually. We are only 
beginning, and very superficially at that, to realize how 

much Catholics had to do with all this movement. 
We Catholics, in Maryland, had our own 
>h pushed men out along the trail. 
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Japanese Catholics of Naga- 
under similar circumstances) continued 
and by no means ignorant one de- 
That was so notably true that the 
Boucher, a Church of Bneland 
clergyman preaching in Maryland in the ten years or 
so before 1776, urged “Toleration for Papists” as a 
political measure. Not that he had any liking for 
“Popery.” He was very positive about that. He sav 
clearly and said emphatically, that the “Papists” con- 
stituted “the aristocracy and the educated class” o! 
Maryland, in spite of their political disabilities; that 
they were, in spite of all, the leading men in the 
province; that they were “royalists and Stuart adher- 
ents,” opposed to the new House of Hanover; and 
that, because of their political disability they were 
being forced to ally themselves with the “popular’’ 
and “revolutionary” party, and give it an intellectual 
leadership which it lacked... And that is what hap- 
pened in Catholic Maryland, although American 
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to Catholics, 
graded Catholics. 
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Catholics of today choose to ignore the evidence of 
non-Catholics, from 1634 to 1776 (142 years!) that 
Catholics were the jealous preservers of individual 
personal liberties, and even in their long political and 
ous disabilities, still remained the “leaders,” the 
ocracy,” the “educated class,” the defenders of 
our liberties against aggression. So true was it, that 
the good Dr. Boucher warns specifically about Mr 
Charles Carroll (whose family was a recent one in 
Maryland) whom he called “the American Duke of 
Norfolk,” because of his great wealth and the high 
education which he shared with the general body of 
Maryland’s Catholics, but particularly because of the 
kiag's personal friendship and favor to the first Car- 
roll in the colony, which the rest of us Catholics of 
Maryland did not share. Carroll, through royal favor, 
was able to ‘‘bootleg” his religion, as we were not. A 
pecial exemption was made, by the king’s influence, 
to the Disability laws, permitting 

the first Carroll to practice his 
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European, something “new” to America. It is by no 
means something “foreign” to America. It is part of 
the very life and blocd stream of America. 


es more than annoy me that Catholics 
cept the point of view that we are “new” 
I get more than annoyed over that; I 

All this great growth of the Church within 
fetime, is superb; but it is now time that 
1e what we have got. It is time that some 
torian (which I am not!) look at it just that 
» present organization, flowing together out of 
the isolated and unrelated “churches” of our “mission” 
status, which only ended well within my memory, into 
one consolidated, national, Church. It was that same 
vay in the early history of the Church (which some- 
times, we study) : the separated mission “churches,” so 
misleading to many Protestant historians, as if they 
were separated in essence, as 





Protestant churches are, in es- 





Popery,” that was carried on to 


; 2 
agescendants. Lent 


What has all this to do with 
memory? It seems 

remote! Well, it has much 
to do with it—if that man’s great 
randfather was born in 1776, and 
is grandfather in 1812, and both 
vere as intimate together, as this 
man himself was intimate with 
is grandfather, in his childhood. 


yne man’s 


It covers quite a span of personal 
memory. It is not quite as unusual 
1s the personal memory of Pro- 
Jeremiah Smith, of Har- 
who died hale and hearty. 
few years ago. Professor 
, ; Reprinted by 
h had an annual little joke. Book of Vers 
On ° rs } the Waves 
n a certain day, each year, he 








By Benjamin F. Musser 


The time is come and the hour, 
And in from the open wold 

1 hope comes shy as a flower 
Meeting the March winds bold— 
Hope that rebirth of nature 

A heart newly clean nill hold. 


Then let us look up, my brothers, 
To the heights beyond empyreal 
And, casting away all others, 
Dare to have one ideal; 

For earth is a brittle plaything 


And only Heaven is real. 


ermission from the 
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sence: how all these mission 
churches were gradually merged, 
organized and consolidated over 
the centuries, on and by the 
Roman center. That too has hap- 
pened here, but not over cen- 
turies: it has all taken place be- 
fore the very eyes of any one 
man of my own age—and, again, 
it has been done by Rome. We 
have had six Apostolic Delegates, 
four of whom I have known per- 
sonally—and two of whom I re- 
member. These six Delegates, 
the Catholic University and the 
American College at Rome are 
responsible for drawing the scat- 
tered American Church together 
in its present form—and the 
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lismissed his class in commemo- 
ration of ‘‘the saddest anniversary 
of his life,’ the death of his oldest brother. Towards 
the end of his life the formula ran: ‘Today, 150 years 
ago, my oldest brother died.” It was true. Professor 
Smith’s father was a Revolutionary soldier. He 
married very young, and his first child died in infancy. 
Professor Smith was the son of a second marriage, in 
his father’s very mature years, but the elder old gentle- 
man seems also to have been a spry oldster, and lived 
long enough to fascinate his youngest son with the 
country life of pre-Revolutionary New England, his 
adventures under General Washington, and what coun- 
try people thought about the causes of the war of 1776, 
and of the reason for the making of the Constitu- 
tion—all drawn through to Harvard students of only 


few years ago. 


And so have we Catholics the same sort of memo- 
Catholic memory, in that sense is not something 


Catholic University has just cele- 
brated its SOth birthday. One 
isn’t necessarily decrepit at 50 or at 60. Weygand is 
the active commander in chief of a great army in a 
great war at past seventy; the King of Sweden is an 
active tennis player, and is preparing for a war, at a 
good many years more than that. So this Church of 
ours, as we see it, is well within a man’s memory, 
after all; and it is much more interesting that way 
than it is in the abstract sort of way we generally 
think of it. 

Epitor’s Note: 

The author of the foregoing article, Mr. William 
Franklin Sands, has had a notable career of service 
in diplomatic affairs at home and abroad. He has 
been active too in the field of Catholic Action in which 
he takes an intense interest, and as a lecturer and writer 
has well and ably served the Church. 

















Communism and Labor 


By NORMAN McKENNA 


ANY critics of the American 

labor movement are prone to 
speak of Communistic activities in 
the movement as of quite recent 
origin. It is true that the official 
Communist Party has been active 
in America only since 1919, but 
Communism in the labor move- 
ment dates back to 1866, when the 
first attempt was made to link 
American labor with European 
labor, under Marxist leadership, 
through the medium of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion. Since that time American 
labor has been in part under the 
influence of Marxist international- 


ists and in part under the influ- 


" The Symbol 
ence of non-Marxist 


like Gompers. 

While Communism as we know it today did not 
achieve any effective importance until the post-war 
years, other Marxists, such as the Socialists and 
German Social-Democrats, were effectively active in 
the ranks of organized labor since the year of revolu- 
tion, 1848, when so many revolutionaries were exiled 
from Europe and took refuge in the United States. In 
addition, the Anarchists served the purpose of revolu- 
tionary unionism by their class war violence. 

Today, when we speak of Communism in the labor 
mevement, we must take note not only of the activities 
of Communist Party members, their sympathizers and 
dupes, but also of the activities of other Marxist 
groups like the Socialists and the Social Democratic 
Federation. The latter is growing in importance, hav- 
ing garnered several victories over Communists in re- 
cent union elections. Compared with the Communists, 
the Social Democrats are a lesser evil. Nevertheless, 
a union dominated by any Marxist influence is a union 
whose policies are inherently opposed to the principles 
of American democracy. Further, such unions, even if 
their politics be of the palest pink, offer strong resist- 
ance to the introduction of any Christian influence. 

Communism and racketeering are the twin evils 
prevalent in the labor movement today. Because of 
their nature, each requires its own peculiar remedies. 
In this regard one large distinction may be made: 
Communism usually has to be fought without the aid 


nationalists 


of the law, since the Communist 
Party is not outlawed and many 
unions have no legal bars against 
Communists holding office or 
against Communistic activities. 
Racketeering, however, can be 
fought with legal means; the crimi- 
nal operating in labor circles can 
be haled into court and sent to jail. 
Further, racketeering is always 
more obvious, while Communist ac- 
tivities are often hard to pin down 
in a manner which will lead to 
their elimination or at least their 
limitation. 

Another important distinction 
may be made: Communism 
more likely to be found in the new 
CIO unions, while racketeering is 
more likely to be found in the old 
AFL unions. This is no hard and fast rule, and one must 
beware of generalities. For reasons to be shown, 
unions, like human beings have their own weaknesses. 

The CIO’s weakness for Communism dates back to 
the hectic days of its separation from the parent AFL. 
Once embarked as an independent labor group, CIO 
leaders cast about for expert organizers to build up 
industrial unions. These experts they found among 
Communists who had already pioneered in the indus- 
trial union field in the Trade Union Unity League. 
Trained in Communist labor schools, the Communist 
organizers were ready to take the field immediately, 
which they did with great glee and the blessing of 
CIO leaders. Had there been any number of expert 
organizers among Catholic unionists, these, too, would 
have been chosen, as indeed a few were, but in such 
small numbers that their influence was negligible. 

New unions sprang into existence through the work 
of Communist organizers, and these organizers, strik- 
ing a bargain, got their followers into office in the new 
unions. This colonization continued until criticism of 
the CIO checked the practice, or, as happened in many 
places, new unions composed chiefly of Catholic work- 
ingmen refused to accept Communist leadership and 
sent the comrades packing. 

Now, four years after the CIO came into existence, 
there is not a single CIO union which has not weathered 
a severe internal struggle over the Communist issue. 
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of Communism 
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The Nazi-Soviet pact gave the impetus to the reaction 
against Communism, a reaction so strong in some 
unions that Communist leadership has been dumped 
entirely, while in others it has been driven to a defen- 
sive, neutralized position. The same drive against 
Communism has been witnessed in the American 
Federation of Teachers, in hotel workers unions and 
other unions in the AFL which for long had been under 
Communist control. 

The hierarchy of Communist leadership in the ranks 
of organized labor starts with the Party member. 
Next in importance are the 
fellow travelers, the partisans, 
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wants to see his union free of allegiance to the Party 
Line soon realizes he must rely on democratic means. 
Let us see how this has been done and is being done 
by Catholic unionists, members of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. 

John Smith, a Catholic, is a member of a large 
union under Communist domination. Attending ACTU 
meetings, Smith learns that Communists in other unions 
have been dumped or checked by ACTU members. 
Along with other ACTU members, he is urged to attend 
an ACTU school, where he will learn labor ethics, 
labor relations, labor history, 
parliamentary law and union 





who join Party members in 
union “cells” or “fractions.” 
These do the staff work, and 
zive directions on Party policy 
to stooges, unprincipled union- 
ists who hope to get jobs or 
other benefits through their 
ward heeling activities. The 
stooges spread word among 
the innocents, the non-critical 
lubs who never use their brains 
long enough to see through 
Marxist duplicity, or who 
regard the Party Line as “‘pro- 
gressive.” An essential of 
Party leadership is establish- 
ment of the idea that only 
Party Line ideas are “progres- 
sive”—all other sides are then 
classed as reactionary. 

Listing unions afflicted with 
Communism would not serve 
so much purpose as would 





Epitaph 


He walked his way in humbleness, 
And did the best he could. 

He kept in simple kindliness 

The law of brotherhood. 


Victim to envy’s discontent, 

His spirit never fell. 

As friends and strangers came and went 
He always wished them well. 


He boasted not of duty done, 
Or any righteous aim; 

But always when a day was done 
He had met every claim. 


On hearts that search in vain for words 
To tell his life and creed, 

The hand of Memory records: 

"One Who Has Lived Indeed.” 


—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 


procedure. At the school he 
meets other members of his 
union, and they discuss the 
situation in their union. 

Bringing their problem to 
ACTU officers, they are ad- 
vised to form a conference of 
Catholics in their union. This 
they do, and at conference 
meetings, they exchange ideas 
as to what may be done to curb 
the influence of Communists in 
their union. The situation is 
discussed thoroughly, with 
ACTU officers experienced in 
such matters giving advice. The 
ACTU officers explain that 
Catholic workingmen should 
carry on the social apostolate, 
which means, in the briefest 
terms, bringing a Catholic influ- 
ence to bear on the policies of 
their union. 








pointing to some remedies for 
the situation. Suffice it to say 
that Communists are active in many unions; our prob- 
lem is to find remedies. As noted above, the law is 
little help against Communism. It is next to impos- 
sible to prove any man a member of the Party, since 
membership is held under an assumed name, and 
records are deeply hidden and easily destroyed. But 
while we cannot prove a man or a whole union adminis- 
tration to be linked with the Party, one can prove such 
4 man or administration to be following the Party Line. 

By their fruits you shall know them. Changeable 
as the Party Line is, every wide-awake unionist knows 
the Party Line, and can spot a Communist Party fol- 
lower by his ideas and manner of expression. Before 
the Presidential election of 1940, both Republicans 
and Communists severely criticized President Roose- 
velt, but any intelligent person could quickly discover 
the source of criticism from its form and manner. 
There are indelible marks in Communism, and these 
are damning spots which will not out. 

Legal redress being inadequate, the unionist who 


Smith and his fellows are 
willing to try, but want to 
know how they can exert a Christian influence in a 
union already sewed up by Communists? The answer 
is through a rank and file movement. Smith and his 
group thereupon set out to bring more and more Catho- 
lics of their union to conference meetings. Most of 
these take ACTU membership, attend ACTU schools, 
read the ACTU paper, The Labor Leader, and mingle 
with ACTU members of many different unions. 

Now the outlook begins to brighten. Instead of feel- 
ing hopelessly inferior before the Communist union 
leaders, Smith and his friends feel that they have 
something to contribute to the labor movement, and 
now feel equipped to make theif contribution. They 
have studied parliamentary law,fAaken courses in pub- 
lic speaking and now feel ae speak on their feet 
in union meetings. Moreovey, they feel equipped to 
match their knowledge of rite movement with that 
of any of the Communist leaders. 

The time comes when the issue is joined. It may 
be through the introduction of a Party Line resolution, 
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put the union 
definitely in support of some 
Communist activity, like the 
phony Peace Mobilization. 
Smith and his friends, loving 
peace, but smelling a rat, stand 
up and fight against the resolu- 
tion. The first such battle 
may be lost, but the battle 
wakes up indifferent unionists, 
who come to Smith after the 
meeting and pledge their sup- 
port. Probably there will be a 
second, and more such 
battles, and at each one Smith 


many 


finds an increase in the opposi- 
tion to Communism. Unionists 
who had despaired of clearing 
their union of Communist links 
now realize that opposition is 


effective and 





both safe, and 


Lincoln 


The furrowed fields were precious in his sight, 
The forest aisles and sheen of meadon land, 

The trees that reached their branches to the light: 
And close to earth he walked to understand 

The mountain and the rock, the river's tide, 
The far blue valleys ribboned to the sea— 

How wonderful, how wide, 


America, unlimited and free! 


America! 


And Lincoln understood his fellowmen, 
Their lofty purpose and their brotherhood; 
He knew that selfish hearts must rise again 
And pledge allegiance to the common good. 
In wisdom it was given him to see 


The everlasting arch of Liberty! 


—Vesta Cran ford. 





officers, 


{ it Nas ite 
her ACTU member 
ways to | 


er the position of 


the union. 
are not politically ambitio I ion’t 
as a Catholic bloc. Their candidates 
union Catholics, some 

some Republicans 
ae common link 
elief that the union should be run 


jemocratic prin 


ome 

some some Democrats, 

not attached to any party} 

I on American 
hould be 

in all its dealings with employers and members. 

is in the opposition a common 


tor the moral code. 


The election may 


moral victory nonethel 


ministration realizes th. tion has won 
respect of perhap or even half of the 
Political wisdom advises 


mem- 
the administration 
to make some concessions to the opposition, and Smith 
finds that he and other ACTU members are appointed 
to committees in capacities \ 

Such 


bership. 


increase their impor- 
tance in the union. political plums are designed 
to buy up the opposition, but Smith knows there can 
be no compromise with Communism, and uses his new 
position of importance to bolster the fight against the 
Communist leadership. 


The fight in all cases must be waged according to 


ny 


ording to the constitu- 

The anti-Communists 
fair and truthful in their criticism 
the Communist leadership, ring on the clear con- 


tween 


democratic procedure, and a 

ion and by-laws of the union. 
nust be eminently 
and the deceit 
Comn ts to win 


the administration and sup- 
file. The anti-Communists must 


how allowar 


t 


acvantlage we 


Communist administration, 


nion busting. 
Fighting 
4 I leas it 
Communi idstill 
tterly routed s. What has been 
ion be done. 
informed, intelligent and courageou 
The ACTU, through its s 


whole 


some 
ns and u 
i most of all is well- 
Catholic leader- 
hools, its meetings 
building such leadership. 
rough the length 
while the ACTU is estab- 
How far the ACTU will 
be able to extend its influence and carry on its apos- 
tolate thus depends on the Catholic 
workingmen to cooperate in the program. 


ship 
na its program 1S 


movement 
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ut the labor 
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rreadth of this land, 


lished only in fifteen ci 


reaches th 


and 


willingness of 
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Note: This is the second of three articles by Mr. 
McKenna outlining a course of procedure for Catholics 
to follow in overcoming the rise of Communism in the 
Labor movement. Mr. McKenna is a leading exponent 
of the Catholic Trades Union organization (ACTU.) 
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bh Apostolic Delegate to Can- 
ada, Most Rev. Hildebrand 
Antoinutti, has announced that of- 
ficial word has been received from 
he Holy See that the Jesuit 
Martyr-Saints have been _pro- 
laimed as Secondary Patrons of 
Canada. 

It seems particularly appropri- 
that the Canadian Martyrs should 
be linked with Saint Joseph as 
Patrons of Canada. The first 
hurch dedicated to St. Joseph in 
Canada was the church erected by 
the Canadian Martyrs at Fort Ste. 
Marie, now Martyrs’ Shrine. The 
iidest Papal document in existence 
1 Canada is that of Pope Urban 
VIII granting a Plenary Indulgence 
to pilgrims visiting the Church of 
St. Joseph among the Hurons at 
Fort Ste. Marie in 1644. The letters 
f the Canadian Martyrs abound in 
reference to their devotion to their 
patron St. Joseph, to whom they 
prayed in their difficulties and 
langers. 

* * * * 

A proposal to have the emblem 
{ the Sacred Heart emblazoned on 
the flag of France has met with 
idespread opposition from the 
Catholic citizens of that unhappy 
ountry. The editor of the French 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart in 
in article in that publication op- 
posing the movement declared that 
the flag does not make the nation; 
the nation makes the flag and be- 
‘ore France can achieve its national 
aims the people must be re-Chris- 
tianized by education and Catholic 
Action.” 





* * 6 a 


Most Rev. Francis J. Magner, of 
Evanston, IIl., has been named as 
Bishop of the diocese of Marquette, 
Mich., succeeding Most Rev. Joseph 
Plagens who has been transferred 
to the See of Grand Rapids. Bishop 





Magner is a native of Wilmington, 
Ill. He made his final studies for 
the Priesthood at the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome and was 
ordained there on May 17, 1913. 


e of * * 


A Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
resident, Mrs. Mary Anne Cum- 
mings, has just recently celebrated 
her 106th birthday. A devout 
Catholic, she is one of the diminish- 
ing number of the Cape Breton 
islanders who used Gaelic as their 
only language. In recent years, 
she has understood and spoken a 
little English, but about 90 per cent 
of her conversation is still in Gaelic. 


In a slashing indictment of the 
immoral and indecent conditions 
prevailing in the City of Los 
Angeles, Archbishop Cantwell has 
called on the members of the City 
Council there to clean up the mess. 
Laxity on the part of the public 
authorities is blamed for the flood 
of indecency in the theatres and 
night clubs. 

i * * ad 

As the editor of The Evangelist, 
(Albany, N. Y.) points out: ‘There 
is much food for sober thought in 
the news story concerning the re- 
cent tragedy in New York City. A 
policeman and a merchant were 
brutally slain, two other citizens 
were seriously wounded. The ruth- 
less assailants were ex-convicts. 
Both had long criminal records. 

“The advanced advocates of 
prison reform and the parole sys- 
tem may be able to reconcile their 
high sounding theories with the 
suffering and misery of the victims’ 
survivors. It’s doubtful. 

“The soundness of statistics that 
show a heavy percentage of prison 
inmates listed as ‘Catholic’ is again 
exploded by the incident related by 


. 
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New York’s Police Commissioner 
Valentine. ‘Get out of here! I quit 
talking to you guys 30 years ago,’ 
was the greeting accorded a priest 
by one of the wounded gunmen 
when the clergyman attempted to 
visit him in the prison ward.” 
+ * * * 

A rather novel idea was advanced 
in a press interview by the Rev. 
Paul Galloway, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church at Forest City, 
Ark. He proposed that “all Prot- 
estant churches be forcibly dis- 
solved and that the government 
form a national Protestant church 
as a cure for the present disunity.” 
“American churches,” he asserted, 
“will never come together in a uni- 
fied manner for a great world-wide 
effort without being forced to do 
it.” He expressed the opinion that 
the church and state will not in the 
end be separated. 

oe 

The question of surrendering 
Irish ports for the use of Britain’s 
navy during the war has been the 
subject of considerable publicity in 
the American press. It will no 
doubt, be of interest to many of 
our readers to know the opinion of 
an English paper on that question. 
The Catholic Herald of London 
says: 

“There has been a great deal of 
bad reasoning in regard to the 
question of the Irish naval bases, 
reasoning which for the most part 
clashes, with our own political and 
moral pretensions. 

“We are fighting for the integrity 
of small nations and we are fighting 
therefore for Ireland’s right to de- 
cide for herself whether she shall 
lease these bases to us or maintain 
her strict neutrality. 

“We are fighting for the demo- 
cratic right of free peoples to decide 
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their country’s policy 
and we are fighting 
therefore for the right of 
the Irish people to de- 
cide this question for 
themselves—which they 
appear to have done in 
lear terms. 

“We have then no 
sort of claim on Ireland 
and no sort of 
for resentment 
leaders 


excuse 
against 
her and_ her 
We have only 
to try to per 
suade Ireland either that 
she has a moral obliga 
tion, 
God mankind as a 
whole to join in the war 
against the Axis, or that 


people. 


right 


the 


not to us, but to 


and S pain, 


it is in her best interests 
as a country to do this. 

“The argument that because Ire- 
land is profiting from our com- 
mand of the sea she has a moral 
obligation towards us to put these 
bases at our disposal will not hold 
water for a moment. The advan- 
tages she obtains are, from her 
point of view, purely accidental, 
and while she naturally profits by 
them (incidentally doing us a con- 
siderable service at the same time) 
she owes us nothing. 

“No doubt in charity and friend- 
ship many Irishmen, including, we 
firmly believe, Mr. de Valera, would 
be glad to give us aid in return for 
the aid which we cannot help giv- 
ing them, but the question of the 
bases is for Ireland a question of 
war or peace. As such it is emi- 
nently a question which Ireland 
must solve for herself and in which 
we have no say whatever save by 
way of persuasion. 

“If these truths were more gener- 
ally recognized here, our chances 
of persuading Ireland would be 
better.” 


* * uc * 


In an address last month accept- 
ing a citation from the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians 
for his contribution toward the im- 


provement of human_ relations, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 


fingels outside 


ss 


restoration 


“Executed” by Red marksmen during the Spanish War, 
the great statue of the Sacred Heart on the Hill of the 


Madrid, in the 
rebuilt. 
celebration 


geographical 
nor being 


pas the Mas; 


of High 


desecrated site. 


of the United States Supreme Court 
jeclared that “Liberty cannot be 
sonserved by majority rule unless 
the majority hold sacred basic 
individual rights regardless of race 
or creed, so that, along with our 
differences of view, political and 
religious, we have a deep and abid- 
sense of human dignity and 
worth and hence of our capacity 
for friendly cooperation in pursuit 
of common ideals of justice. 

“Rancor and bigotry, racial ani- 
mosities and intolerance, are,” he 
continued, “wholly incompatible 
with that cooperation. They are the 
deadly enemies of true democracy, 
more deadly than any external 
force because they undermine the 
very foundation of democratic 
effort.” 


ing 


* . * * 

A bill designating Good Friday 
as a legal holiday was introduced 
in the Congress last month by 
Representative William H. Sut- 
phin, Democrat, of Matawan, N. J. 
Mr. Sutphin also offered a_ bill 
authorizing an appropriation of 
$75,000 for restoration of the birth- 
place of Joyce Kilmer, the poet, at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


* * + 


It is of interest to note that the 
new British ambassador to the 


center 
One of the first acts of 
on the nally. 


United States. Viscount 
Halifax, is a son of the 
late Lord Halifax who 
took such a prominent 
part in a movement some 
years ago looking to- 
ward a reunion of the 
Anglican, or established 
Church of England, with 
Rome, urging his fellow 
Anglicans to consider 
the “Primacy of Peter” 
or the Petrine claims, as 
they were called at the 
time, as being of divine 
law. This effort is known 
historically as the ‘‘Ma- 
of lines Conversations.” 
The effort failed sig 
It is not remark- 

able that the attempt 

failed. But it seems ex- 

traordinary, remarks Th: 
Pilot (Boston) that anyone should 
ever have fancied such an endeavor 
could succeed. 

“There is the point, first of all,’ 
continues our contemporary, “that 
‘Anglicanism’ was a term which 
could mean everything. It could in- 
clude communions which, extern- 
ally, resembled the Catholic Church 
in every detail. There were Angli- 
cans who ‘said Mass,’ ‘heard con- 
confessions,’ ‘administered sacra- 
ments.’ The only difference be- 
these communions and the Catholic 
Church was that they simply were 
not Catholic. 

“But it would be ungenerous and 
unfair to withhold tribute to the 
Christian gentleman who, despite 
the completeness of his failure, did 
manifest a zeal for the unity of 
the Christian fold. In his native 
England, Viscount Halifax, ambas- 
sador of Britain to the United 
States, son of the deceased Lord 
Halifax, is reputed to share his 
father’s idealism and depth of reli- 
gious feeling.” 


* * & & 


Members of the notorious Inter- 
national Brigade which fought in 
the Spanish Civil War have been 
denied entry into Mexico, according 
to the Ministries of Gobernacion 
and Foreign Relations. 
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Saint ( hue of Lone 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jr., Px. D. 


T HE great Celtic church of an- 
tiquity could well boast of its 
eat and glorious sons and daugh- 
‘rs. The holy men and women of 
ient Ireland were indeed a glory 
a witness to the Faith and in 
eir northern isle they manifested 
their lives the spirit of thei: 
ieal, the Man of Galilee. Among 
is noble band of Celtic saints 
ands Saint Columba, perhaps the 
most famous of all. It was at Gar- 
tan, in the county Donegal, that 
Columba was born on June 7, 521. 
He belonged to the O'Donnell clan 
id his father was of royal lineage 
Columba, or Columcille, as he is 
nown in Ireland and the western 
les, was the son of Feidilmid (01 
tedhlimdh), a chief of the moun- 
tain men of northwest Ireland, and 
kithne. Feidilmid was the grand- 
yn of Conall Gulban from whom 
rthwest Ulster takes its name of 
onaill. Also, on his father’s 
ie, Columba was descended from 
yreat Niall Naighillach of the 
Nine Hostages, a great Irish king 
the fourth century. Ejithne, Co- 
imba’s mother, was eleventh in 
ne of descent from Cathair Mor, 
cing of Leinster. The child of 
idilmid and Eithne was baptized 
olum (hence the latinized form 
Columba) by a priest named Cru- 
nechan, who later was to become 
boy's tutor or foster-father. The 
nt took place at Tulach-Dubh- 
now Temple-Douglas. Co- 
:mba's name often appears in the 
rm ‘“Columcille,” Columba of the 
irches. The derivation of the 
t Colum, of course, can be traced 
n the Celtic to the word for a dove. 





Columba’s birthplace, Gartan, 
is on the side of a small hill at the 
ot of which are three lakes, over- 
ssadowed by dark mountains. For 


centuries this wild heath -was the 
haunt of fierce wolves and local 
tradiuon has it that only recently 
the last descendants of these beasts 
were killed. Feidilmid is a name 
still in use in that region and the 
tales of the war-like deeds of Fei- 
lilmid Ruadh are still told by the 
fires in the Donegal cottages on the 
long winter nights. Until only very 
recently the music of Feidilmid 
Coll was frequently heard in the 
glens and over the downs of the 
County Donegal. Even today in the 
town of Lacknacor there is a large 
flagstone said to be the very spot 
upon which Columba was_ born. 
Needless to say, countless pilgrims 
visit the place each year. Those 
Celts who today plan to leave thei: 
native Ireland to seek opportunities 

t ve that if they 


beyond the sea be 
lie upon this flagstone ere they de- 





part they will not suffer the pangs 
of homesickness. 
As was the custom in the sixth 


put out to 


century, Columba { 





fosterage. The future saint’s foster 
parents were the O’Firghils who 
lived but a few leagues from Co- 
lumba’s birthplace of Gartan. After 
his childhood days had passed, Co 
lumba entered the monastery school 
of Moville, on the shores of Strang- 
ford Lough. Here he became the 
pupil of Saint Finnian. This monk 
had studied at the Magnum Mon- 
asterium of Saint Ninian beyond in 
Galloway. It was at Moville that 
Columba embraced the monastic 
life and it was here that he took 
deacon’s orders. Next Columba 
studied under Gemman, a Leinster 
man, and this sage developed in 
Columba the love for the old poetic 
tales and sagas of Ireland. On 
leaving the house of the bard, Gem- 
man, Columba entered the monas- 


tery of Clonard. At this time Clon- 
ard was under the government of a 
holy abbot named Finnian, a man 
remarkably like the other Finnian, 
the monk of Moville. It was then 
that Columba was ordained priest 
by Etchen, a bishop whose diocese 
is now obsolete and whose ancient 
church is still pointed out in the 
slight irregularity of a pasture field 
at Clonfad in the parish of Killucan 
in the County Westmeath. In the 
same place tradition has it that Co- 
lumba worked many miracles. It 
is said that by prayers he changed 
water into wine for the Holy Sac- 
rifice on more than one occasion, It 
was here, too, that Columba came 
to know of the Welsh Church, for 
this Finnian had been trained in the 
schools of Saint David. 





Shortly after his ordination Co- 
lumba, together with three of his 
fellow students, Comgall, Ciran ma 
Antsair, and Cairrech, lived the re 
ligious life at Glasnevin, on the 
banks of the Finglass. Here he also 
became one of the band of twelve 
that was later known as the Twelve 
Apostles of Ireland. In 544 an epi- 
demic broke out in the community 
and the little group was disbanded. 
Columba returned northward to Ul- 
ster and to the land of his kinsmen. 
As the priest crossed the River 
Bior, which separated the kingdom 
of the Airghialla from the lands of 
Cinel Eoghain, he prayed that its 
waters might be the northern limit 
for the spreading pestilence. In the 
years that followed, Columba 
founded several religious houses 
including those at Derry, Durrow, 
and Kells. In the far north, a few 
miles from Ailech, the rocky fort- 
ress of the northern N-i-Neill, there 
was an oak-wooded hill called for 
Daire Calgaich, a forgotten chief- 


ane 
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tain. This place was given to Co- 
lumba by his kinsmen and it was 
upon this fortified hill that the saint 
founded his first monastery, not far 
to be sure from the place of his 
birth. In after years the hill took 
the name of its consecrator and be- 
came known as Daire Choluimcille. 
Finally a prefix was added 
name from the 


conqueror and it 


to the 
home of its later 


Lon- 


people of 


was called 
donderry, although the 
Ireland will always call the spot 
Derry, the phonetic spelling of 
Daire, and thus they preserve its 
original name. It was while at 
Derry that Columba planned a pil- 
grimage to Rome and Jerusalem, 
but it is known that the saint never 
travelled farther south than Tours 
in France. It was from Tours that 
Columba brought a copy of the 
Gospels that had lain upon the 
bosom of Saint Martin during the 
period of over a century. In the 
fifteen years following 545 Columba 
founded many churches with mon- 
astic foundations. One of the most 
important of these was the one at 
Durrow, already mentioned. The 
most secluded was built in one of 
the glens of western Ulster, at Se- 
angleann, later called Glen Columb- 
cille. It was at that place that the 
natives, wishing their patron to be 
the peer of Ireland’s greatest saint, 
invented the tale of how Columba, 
after prayer and fasting, drove a 
bevy of demons from out the glen 
and into the sea. These same 
devils, they say, had fled in the 
olden days from Connaught whence 
they had been dispelled by Saint 
Patrick. Today the ruins of Co- 
lumba’s church, so small indeed the 
church would appear that 
are doubtless authentic, 
seen on the north side of 
Below is the sea. 


the ruins 
may be 
the glen. 
As in Columba’s 
days the water is always covered 
with foam and from it great mists 
arise for over six months in the 
year and close the view from the 
promontory of Garraros. It is said 
that Columba and his associates 
always thought that the roar of the 
waters and the mists of the sea 
were great aids to devotion as were 
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Ruins of lona Cathedral on Iona Island. 


the strong gales that swept over the 
moors. 

In 563 Columba left Ireland and 
crossed over to Scotland. Here he 
received a grant of land known in 
English as Saint Colum’s Isle, or 
In Irish the spot is called 
I-coluim-cille, while in the Latin it 
is simply, Hy. The tiny bit of land 
lay on a line that divided the Chris- 
tian Scots of Britain from the fierce, 
Picts of Caledonia. The 
question has often been raised as to 
the reason why Columba left his 
beloved Ireland. The answers all 
leave much to be desired and none 
of them 
The Venerable Be: 
of Jarrow, state: 
when he 


Iona. 


pagan 


authentic. 
le, the chronicler 
the case simply 
records that Columba left 
his home primarily to preach the 
word of God. Later writers give an- 
other and more involved reason. 
They state that Columba’s depart- 
ure was due to the fact that he had 
instigated the Clan Neill to rise 
against King Diarmait. It is said 
that a youth who had taken sanctu- 
ary with Columba had been treach- 
erously murdered by the order of 
the The saint sped to the 
roused his kinsmen, and 
marched south to meet Diarmait, at 
Cuildremhne not far from Drum- 
cliff in the County Sligo. The en- 
counter took place in 561. The ac- 
counts of ecclesiastical censure that 
followed this war-like performance 
on the part of Columba conflict. It 
is reasonable, however, to suppose 


probably are 


king. 


north, 


that Columba’s penance was a self- 
imposed one and not one forced 
upon him by a higher authority. 
Nevertheless, later Irish writers 
represent the banishment as a pub- 
licly impose the 
saint’s war-like action. At any rate 
King Diarmait was defeated in the 


battle with 


penalty for 


the loss of some three 


thousand clansmen. Immediately 
Columba sought his confessor, St. 
Molaise, and shortly thereafter the 
saint was bound for Iona in a cur- 
rach of wickerwork covered by 
hides. 

Columba was in his forty-third 
year when he landed on the bleak 
Iona shore. The saint and his twelve 
companions set foot on the grim 
island on the eve of Pentecost, May 
21, 563. Iona was conveniently lo- 
cated about midway between Co- 
lumba’s countrymen of the western 
coast and the Picts to whom he was 
about to present the Faith. The lit- 
tle band set to work at once and 
before long they had erected their 
humble dwellings, their church, 
their cells, and their refectory. 
These rude buildings were fash- 
ioned of rough planks and wattles. 
For some years Columba worked 
among the friendly Scots of Dal- 
riada and his success was great. It 
was at the end of this training 
period that Columba was ready to 
undertake his great work, the con- 
version of the Caledonian Picts to 
the Catholic Faith. Together with 
Saint Comgall and Saint Canice, 
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Columba set out for the royal resi- 
lence of King Brude near Inverness. 
The pagan king refused to have 
traffic with his visitors and he re- 
fused admittance to the missionary 
hand and ordered the doors made 
fast and bolted when the Christians 
same upon the scene. Columba 
made the sign of the cross before 
the house and immediately, it is 
said, the bolts flew back and the 
loors swung open before the Iona 
monks. In they went and con- 
fronted the awe-stricken king. The 
monarch now listened to his unwel- 
‘ome visitors and in but a short 
while a royal baptism took place. 
lhe example set by the king was 
rapidly followed by his people and 
Columba soon had firmly planted 
the Christian Faith in all Caledonia. 
The only opposition to Columba’s 
campaign came from the Druids 
who represented the official pagan- 
ism of the nation. 


In 574 Conall, the Lord of British 
Dalriada, died and was succeeded 
by his cousin Aidan. Aidan sought 
Columba’s advice at Iona and was 
formally received as a member of 
the monastery. In 575 Columba 
and Aidan visited Ireland. Every- 
where the holy pair were received 
with great honor. Upon the wide 
ridge of Drumcealt, Aedh mac An- 
mire was persuaded to relinquish 
sovereignty over the tribes of Dal- 
riada and here, too, the terms of the 
release of Scanlann, a royal captive 
from Ossary, were arranged. Co- 
lumba, of course, was the prime 
mover behind both arrangements. 
Another settlement, also, is credited 
to Columba. The bards and the 
cenachies had aroused the ire and 
indignation of the people against 
their order. Columba obtained terms 
for them. They were henceforth to 
be moderate in their satires, brief in 
their visits, and not too demanding 
in their requests for rewards. As a 
result of this settlement, the bards 
of Ireland for centuries covered the 
land and sang their satires of kings 
and lords, farmers and squires, 
priests and great ecclesiastics. To- 
day their remnants ask merely a 
chair by the fire in winter and a 
meal on the doorstep in the summer. 





Fine hes 





Dark-conled, gray of habit, 
Ivory of bill, 

Little barefoot friars 

On my window-sill! 

Surely did Saint Francis, 
Brother of the birds, 
Have them in his memory, 
When he spoke those words. 


Other birds are faring 

To a sunny lea, 

Happily forswearing 

Lady Poverty. 

Gay in faith and courage, 
Confident of soul, 

Little barefoot friars 


Come to me for dole. 


Heart of dear Saint Francis, 
Hold them tenderly, 

Let your love attend them 
As they come to me, 
Bringing of your blessing 
In return for bread. 

Keep me too, Saint Francis, 


Who your birds have fed. 
—Ann Aiken McGoldrick. 











In 585 Columba made his last visit 
to Ireland. On this occasion he vis- 
ited his monastery at Durrow and 
later he stopped at Clonmacnois. 


Columba’s last years were spent 
in preaching Christ to the inhabi- 
tants of the glens and straths of 
northern Scotland. From his island 
retreat of Iona, the saint ruled the 
churches of the western isles. In 
Ireland he controlled such religious 
houses as those of Derry, Durrow, 
Kells, Drumcliff, Swords, Clonmore, 
Kilmore, Moone, Raphoe, Rechra, 
Kilmacrenan, Skreen-in-Meath, 
Skreen-in-Tyrone, Drumcolumb, 
Glencolumbcille-in-Clare, Knock, 
Armagh, Ballymagroarty, and Clog- 
more and a host of other ancient 
foundations. Columba’s preaching, 
it is held, was confirmed by count- 
less miracles. Churches, monaster- 
ies, and Celtic crosses were erected 
wherever the saint had stopped. On 
one of his journeys he went to Glas- 
gow. Here he met Saint Mungo, 


the apostle of Strathclyde. For 
many months of the year Columba 
lived upon bleak Iona where numer- 
ous strangers sought him and where 
he ministered to their bodies and 
to their souls. All the while, it 
must be remembered, Columba was 
only in priest’s orders. As a result 
his successors in the office of Ab- 
bot of Iona never were advanced 
to the episcopate. The bishops were 
regarded always of being of a su- 
perior order, but nevertheless sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this island 
abbot. 


Much about the life of Columba 
may be gathered from a reading of 
Adamnan’s Vita Sancti Columbas. 
Adamnan was Columba’s successor 
and also one of his kinsmen. Car- 
lyle read this book and often ex- 
pressed his admiration for it. “You 
can see,” said the great English es- 
sayist on one occasion, “that the 
man who wrote it would tell no lie; 
what he meant you cannot always 
find out, but it is clear that he told 
things as they appeared to him.” 
Adamnan set out to present the 
sanctity of the character of Co- 
lumba rather than to recount simply 
the chronicle of the saint’s comings 
and goings. Columba is said never 
to have spent an hour in idleness. 
His day was spent in religious ex- 
ercises, in manual labor, and in writ- 
ing. It is stated that he wrote some 
three hundred’ books with his own 
hand. Two of these have been pre- 
served; the Book of Durrow and 
the psalter, “The Cathach.” It must 
be admitted, however, that the evi- 
dence crediting these works to Co- 
lumba is indeed very sketchy. Of 
the psalter, it might be mentioned 
that for years this book was carried 
into battle by the O’Donnells, the 
descendants of Conall Gulban, as a 
pledge of victory. Today the book 
may be seen in the Royal Irish 
Academy in Dublin. Its present 
silver case was made in the eleventh 
century. The “Book of Durrow,” 
long a possession of the Columban 
monastery of Durrow, is now pre- 
served at Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 916 it was enshrined by Flann 
mac Maelsechnaill, king of Ireland, 
as a venerable relic of the saint. Its 
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original colophon, legible still, must 
have been written long before 916 
and it is possible that it is truly 
the autograph of Columba. 

In 593 Columba fell ill and it was 
then that he realized that his earthly 
close. 
saint for an- 
other four years. Early on June 8, 
597, a Saturday, Columba mounted 
the hill overlooking his monastery 
the last time, the 


mission was drawing to its 


However, the lived 


and blessed, tor 
foundation that was 
heart. That 

present at the 
pers. As was his 
spent some time in the 


so close to his 
he was 
Ves- 
he 


alter- 


alternoon 
office ot 
wont, too, 
late 
was copying the 

Inguirentes 
defi 
These words reached to t} 


noir 


noon writing. He 
thirty-third psalm 
autem 
bono. 


dominum non tent omni 


vot of 


the page. “Here,” said the 
saint in Erse, ‘I make an end; what 
follows Baithene will write.” 


a torma. 


These 
words were later held to be 
nomination of his successor. On 
Sunday morning Columba attended 


Lauds 


to res 


and then returned to his cel! 


t on his stone bed and pillow 
The good abbot knew now that he 
threshold of the 
The bell to Mat 

Uy 


nearing the 


was 
Father’s mansion 


soundea hortly rose t 


feeble old man and, before his at 
him, he had 
monasti 


tendants could assist 
made hi way to the 
Hi nt 
i the 
Father 


church. monk {fol 
lowed, and 
“Where art thou, 
the 
jarkness of the island church. A 
into 
the choir bearing lanterns as was 
The Father Abbot 
was lying the 
altar. The beloved Diarmait raised 


dark churct 
Abt TF 


monk in the 


entere 


worried 


cried out 


moment later the monks came 


their custom. 
discovered betore 
the dying saint to a sitting position 
The entire community now realized 
hat their Father Abbot was going 
to leave them forever and they com 
menced to wail their lamentati 
The saint 

and looked with a joyous smile from 
left to right. Guided by the staunch 
Diarmait, the right hand of Co- 
lumba gave a final blessing to the 
assembled community of monks. 
Then Columba sank in the arms of 
his attendant. His earthly task had 


spent opened | eyes 
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been completed; his heavenly rest 
had begun. 

Columba in his seventy- 
seventh year when death took him 


was 


[The monks of Iona 
Abbot within 
More 


entury after, his bones were disin- 


labors 


from his 
t Father 


ied their 


close. than a 


he monasti 


terred and placed in a suitable 
sliquary was brough 
to Ireland in 3, to preserve them 
from the Danes. They were 
then deposited at Downpatrick. In 


1127 the Danes of Dublin carried 


gs 


nrine. 
+ ley 
Salely 


said, 
to Down- 


> reliquary 


ar : 
Nevertheless, sin 


ry, nistory is 


Cy 


were preserved at Iona and fre- 
quently they were carried about by 
the monks in procession. The feast 
of this great Celtic saint is kept in 
Scotland and in Ireland on June 9, 
while in the Scottish provinces ot 
Saint Andrew's and Edinburgh there 
is a Mass and Office proper to his 
ranks as a double 
of the second class with an octave. 
As far as can be determined there 
has come down through the centur- 
ies no proper symbolical representa- 
tion of Saint Columba. Well might 
is holy man be represented as a 
the habit and cowl o! 
tine, with a Celtic tonsure 
pictured 


festival, which 


tall fig 

a Bene 

nd crosier. He should be 

near a shell-covered strand, with the 

that brought him to Iona 

ip on the beach. Hard by 

be represented a Celtic cross 

he grim ruins of his commun- 
Iona. 
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HE presentation by the Sisters 
of the Graymoor Nativity Play 
was witnessed by a large and appre- 
‘iative audience on the evening of 
December 29th, and again on Janu- 
ary 2nd, in St. Mary’s Hall, on the 
Convent grounds. An annual event, 
the production this year reflected 
the painstaking effort of every 
member of the cast to portray in a 
sympathetic and reverent way, the 
soul-moving story of the Nativity. 
It was a beautiful presentation and 
left a deep impression on the minds 
of all who witnessed it. 
i a eS 

A happy interlude in the Christ- 
mas observance at Saranac Lake 
was the singing at Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament in 
St. Mary’s Hospital by a group of 
our Novices the day after Christ- 
mas. With the willing permission 
of the Father Master, and greatly 
to the pleasure and joy of the 
Sisters of Mercy and their patients, 
the Novices assembled in the hos- 
pital corridor after Benediction and 
sang the beautiful carols “Silent 
Night,” “Angels We Have Heard 
on High” and ‘“Adeste Fideles.” 
The good Sisters were lavish in 
their praise of the singing and in 
expressions of gratitude for the 
little treat it was the privilege of 
our Novices to give them and their 
patients, yet it was but a small 
return for their many kindnesses 
bestowed on our Friars at Saranac 
Lake. 

+ * + * 

A Lay-Brother Novice, moved by 
the enchanting beauty of the Christ- 
mas observance at our Novitiate at 
Saranac Lake, voices the depth of 
his spiritual feeling in a poem 
which is printed on the next page. 
We may well say that he voices 
too, the spirit of holy joy which 
permeated the heart of every mem- 











ber of our Holy Institute during 
the lovely Octave of the Nativity. 


In keeping with a custom which 
has been observed by the Com- 
munity for many years, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of our loved 
Father Founder, the late Very 
Reverend Father Paul Francis, was 
memorialized on January 16th by a 
Solemn High Mass at St. John’s 
Church. The Father Guardian of- 
ficiated, assisted by Father Samuel 
and Father James, as Deacon and 
Subdeacon respectively. In the 
afternoon the entire Community 
visited the tomb of the dear Father 
Founder to offer another tribute of 
love and prayer in his memory. 

In the evening of the same day 
the Students of St. John’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary entertained with a 
Gaudeamus which had for its prin- 
cipal theme the play: ‘““Down on the 
Farm.” It was greatly enjoyed by 
the Friars and the Sisters, as well 
as by a goodly number of visitors 
who came to the Mount of the 
Atonement for the occasion. The 


program which marked the day 
was quite in keeping with the spirit 
of rejoicing which we feel our loved 
Father Founder would wish to 
mark his natal day. 


Eisewhere in this issue we are 
viving space to a report on the all- 
important event, the observance of 
the Church Unity Octave, but here 
in the Annals we must put on record 
our appreciation of the splendid 
and zealous efforts of those mem- 
bers of our Community appointed 
by our Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral to handle the multitudinous de- 
tails connected with the promotion 
of the Octave. At Graymoor, 
Father Matthias and Bro. Aelred 
were kept very busy with the pub- 
licity and the handling of what was, 
this year, a new departure, the mak- 
ing of a number of sets of disc 
records of Church Unity Octave 
material for use on the Radio. Each 
record is a fifteen minute broad- 
cast, and contains music and a ten 
minute sermon on the day’s topic. 

Supplementing this activity, our 
Friars at the Seminary in Wash- 
ington were indefatigable. To 
Fathers Brendan, Apollinaris, and 
Martin, together with Fraters Bede, 
Dunstan, Timothy and Bartholo- 
mew, much credit is due for their 
work in connection with the observ- 
ance of the Octave at the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. Pre- 
ceding the opening date of the 
Octave, a series of addresses on the 
subject of the Church Unity Move- 
ment as inaugurated at Graymoor, 
were given before different Catho- 
lic groups. The schedule of ad- 
dresses was as follows: 

Jan. 7. Fra. Bartholomew: Balti- 
more Council C. S. M. C.; Fr. Bren- 
dan: Carroll Knights of Columbus. 

Jan. 8. Fr. Brendan: Sacred Heart 
Academy. 
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Jan. 9. Fra. Thomas: Immaculate 
Conception Academy; Fr. Brendan: 
Notre Dame Academy. 

Jan. 10. Fra. Bede: Holy Cross 
College; Fra. Bede: Holy Trinity 
Academy; Fr. Brendan: Immacu- 
late Seminary; Fr. Brendan: Saint 
Rose’s Academy. 

Jan. 13. Fr. Apollinaris: 
Patrick’s Academy; Fr. Brendan 
St. Paul’s School; Fra. Timothy: 
K. of C. Mayflower. 

Jan. 14. Fra. Timothy: Veterans 
C. S. M. C. of Washington. 

Jan. 16. Fr. Brendan: Holy Naine 
Academy; Fr. Martin: Spalding 
Knights of Columbus; Fra. Bede: 
Catholic Evidence Guild. 


Saint 


Jan. 17. Fr. Brendan: Saint Ce- 
Academy; Fr. Brendan 


celj "s 
cella 


Saint Rose’s Alumnae; Fr. Apol- 
linaris: St. Anthony’s High School. 


* 


The period of the Church Unity 
Octave—January 18th to January 
25th—is the occasion for the hold- 
ing of an 1 Retreat for the 
Friars, Students and 
tiaries on the Mount of the Atone- 
ment. A Retreat is also held at the 
same Seminary in 
Washington and this, the first year, 

St. Joseph’s Friary at Sarana 
Lake. At the latter institution, the 
Father Vicar, Father Dominic, S.A., 
onducted the Retreat, while at 
Graymoor it was our privilege to 
have Father Herman, O.F.M.Cap., 
of New York, as Retreat Master. 
Being a Franciscan, Fr. Herman’s 


resident Ter- 


time at our 


liscourses each day of the Retreat 
were most appropriate and the les- 
sons which he inculcated will long 
remain in the minds of all as a 
source of spiritual refreshment. 

* 

“Nothing is acceptable to 
God, of more honor to the Church 
and more profitable to souls than 
the precious gift of a good priest.” 


more 


In those words the 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, sought to 
impress on the minds of the faith- 
ful children of the Church the vital 
need of our times—the gift of 
good priests to labor for the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. 


late great 


The price- 
less grace of having a son offering 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is 


not given to all, but to all is given 





Christmas &ve at Saranac Lake 





Down through the depths of the holy night 
The snow fell softly, flakes of white, 

Pure as the Host, full fair to see, 

Heaping the eaves of our Friary. 


Within, it would charm an angel chorr 
To see the Altar in glad attire 

As fair as a bride on her wedding day, 
With drapes and flowers and trinkets gay. 


And all in the hush of the silent night 
Hymn and carol and song took flight, 
To blend above with the angel throng 
Who choir on choir the strains prolong. 


We sang till the polished, shining floor 
Was gone, and heavily strewn with stran 
Were flags of stone beneath our feet, 

Scattered with grains of oat and wheat. 


The plastered ceiling and brilliant light 

Dissolved, and the gloom of a purple night 

Rose in a vault above us there, 

Whilst stars peered down through the cold, clear air. 


More wonderful still—where the Altar stood, 
Was aught but a manger of rough-hewn wood, 
Where cradled in straw, a new-born Child 
Stretched little hands towards us and smiled. 


There is no paper or pencil or pen 

Can rightly tell you what happened then, 
But somehow to each alone He said, 
(Softly inclining that golden Head): 


“Brown robed brother, draw near! Draw near! 
Nor mind the winds that are moaning here, 
Mind naught save only the Heart of Me, 

That burns with the flames of Its love for thee! 


"Stretch out your hands and catch Me up, 
In Bread of Heaven and Heavenly Cup, 
I made Me frail and I made Me light, 
That I might lie in thine arms tonight.” 


Dimly we knelt and the priest drew nigh 
With the Holy Host—now I can’t tell why, 
But somehow we saw neither priest nor Host, 
But only the Child, (ah, the Holy Ghost 
Does wonderful things in wonderful ways 

To Whom be glory and endless praise!) 


One white, brief moment against each breast, 
The still, warm Body was laid to rest 

And then dissolved in a foam away, 

Just at the dawning of Christmas Day. 


The rocky cave and the scattered stran 
Were disappeared and we saw no more 

The star-lit splendor of purple night, 

But a ceiling of common-place plaster white. 


And row on row of the choir stood 

In habit and cord and little brown hood; 
And the Fathers knelt in the rear-most stall 
As quiet at length fell over all. 


Ah, but the light of that wonderful Child, 

And the radiant joy of the smile that He smiled 
Remained in each heart for a token of love 

As boundless and real as the heavens above. 


Extinguished the candles, the Chapel grows dim, 
Save for the lamp that is burning for Him. 
Saranac sleeps, and the world is still, 

Oh, glory to God, peace to men of good will! 
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the opportunity to share in the joy 
and spiritual merit of helping to 
bring to fruition the holy vocation 
of one or more of the poor young 
men whom God has chosen to 
serve Him. Here at Graymoor we 
have many such young men who 
are greatly aided over the long and 
arduous their education 
and training towards the goal of 
gift’ —the holy 
priesthood—by the kindly alms of 
faithful friends who contribute to 
our Poor Students Bread Fund. 

We are deeply grateful to those 
generous souls named herewith who 
aided our poor Students during the 
month of December: 


years ol 


that “precious 


Ml \\ } itr ex., $15; ¢ 

t. > ‘ee \. Eberth, N. J., 

$1: M. Nusone, Cal., $2; M. Murray, 
yn. ¥ 31 Miss K. Sullivan, $1; A 
Mer Pa.. $1: H. Duffs ye N.Y. Si 
M \. Attinon, N. Y¥.. $2: M. Mullen, 
Ill., $1; R. Redding, Mass., $1; Mrs. A 
oO" r, N.Y... $8: G. Bity. N. Y., 


$5: M. Callahan, N. Y., $3.25: TI. Rosen, 
Mass., $1 
Mrs. F. Rumler, Wis., $1: Mrs. T 
Iowa, $1: M. Westcott, Pa., $1; 
M. McCann, N. Y., $2: M. Doyle, 
Mass.. $5: H. Melthef. Mo., $4: C. 
Gorinci. Mass., $22: 1. Oshorne, N. Y., 
$1: Anon., O., $80: G. Iredal, Cal., $5; 
Wildey, Conn. $5: Mrs. N 
, ‘ N. ¥., $2: Mes. P 
R. I., $2: Mr. and Mrs. Peharmonic, 
Hamel, Miss.. $1; A 


hette \f ¢? Mrs 


Cassese 


Tor- 
Cunneen, 
N. Y., $2: Mrs 

| . Con $250; Mrs. Mul- 
ligan, N. Y., $4.70: Mrs. W.. Kirk- 
vatrick, Tex, 4M% 


*k * 


The Motherhouse of the Sisters 
of the Atonement was en fete on 
January 27th in honor of the Silver 
Jubilee of Sister Ignatius, S.A. In 
the morning a Solemn High Mass 
of thanksgiving was offered in the 
Convent Chapel by Father Bona- 
venture, S.A., assisted by Father 
Matthias as Deacon and Father 
Eugene, Subdeacon. Ven. Brother 
Fidelis was Master of Ceremonies. 
In the evening a little reception and 
entertainment was held in Saint 
Mary’s Hall during which the 


happy Jubilarian was the recipient 


of numerous little material gifts 
and many spiritual bouquets from 
her friends and the Sisters of the 
Community at home and in the 
various mission centers. 

Sr. Ignatius’ life as a Sister of 
the Atonement has been one of 
intense activity, and, being gifted 
with great administrative ability, 
she has to her credit a remarkable 
record of achievements which are 
of inestimable value to the Society 
of the Atonement as a whole. Ad 
Multos Annos. 


By the way, we wonder how 
many of our Readers have noticed 
the little advertisement we have 
carried in previous issues calling 
attention to our Stamp Bureau. Not 
many we think, realize that old, 
cancelled and foreign stamps, can 
be put to good use. Here at Gray- 
moor we are building up in honor 
of St. Matthias the Apostle, a 
Burse for the education of young 
men who aspire to become Francis- 
can Friar-Priests. It is our con- 
fident expectation that as our 
Stamp Bureau becomes better 
known and patronized, it will be a 
practical illustration of the prin- 
ciple which is the motivating force 
of our great Missionary Organiza- 
tion, the Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost—namely, “Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain that nothing be 
lost which may be used in extend- 
ing the Kingdom of God.” 

Father Matthias, S.A., who is in 
charge of the Stamp Bureau, will 
welcome inquiries from stamp 
enthusiasts and be grateful too for 
contributions of all kinds of stamps 
which will be used to such good 
advantage as outlined above. 


* * * 


Just one year ago, on February 
8th, Very Reverend Father Paul 
Francis, S.A., founder of the Soci- 
ety of the Atonement, departed this 
life at the age of 77 years. The 
record of his arduous labors in the 
field of charitable and religious 
endeavor has long been familiar, 
not alone to the people of America, 
but we daresay, to people in every 
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other part of the world where the 
light of the Catholic faith is shin- 
ing or where its rays have pene- 
trated, as in the case of isolated 
missions in the jungles of Africa or 
Borneo, and now give promise of a 
glorious future for Church. 
During life he found his greatest 
happiness in promoting the works 


the 


self wholeheartedly. 
The Church and humanity 
made the poorer by 


was 
his passing to 

he left to us as 
record of notable 
achievements to which the passage 
of time will but serve to give 
greater lustre and fructify the seed 
of those other good works which he 


eternal life, but 
a heritage, a 


initiated but did not live to give of 
his loving and devoted care. 

In the of a congrega- 
tion comprising the members of 
our two communities, the Friars 
and Sisters at Graymoor, and the 
fertiaries, Brothers Christopher 
and visitors, a Solemn High Mass 
was offered in the Chapel of the 
Little Flower Memorial Building 
for the soul of our loved Father 
Founder on the first anniversary of 
his death. Very Reverend Father 
General officiated, assisted by Fr. 
Samuel as Deacon, and Fr. James 
as Subdeacon. In a brief address 
Father General gave voice to the 
feeling in the hearts of all present 
that the soul of our saintly Father 
Founder had entered into that joy 
which is the reward of the good and 
faithful servant of God 


presence 


x * * * 


Our Readers, we hope, will not 
be impatient with us for our oft- 
repeated plea for support of our 
Burses. If we could but convey to 
them in words a picture of the 
financial situation which confronts 
us in providing board and tuition 
for so many worthy, but totally 
poor young men, who are blessed 
with a holy vocation to devote 
themselves to the service of God, 
we believe our Readers would not 
only forgive us for reiterating our 
pleas, but would be moved to rally 
strongly to support one or the other 
of the Burses so that they would 
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Lurana, No. 2: Mrs 
: . Mich., $1; L. K., Md., $1; L. H 
Wis., $1: B. R., Conn, § Total, 
(2) St. Patrick: 
(3) All Saints: 
(4) Sacred Heart: 
$] Total, $3,243.10 
(5) St. Anthony: A Friend, 
\. McA., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,236 97 
(6) Father Paul: Mrs. V. C. N 
Y. So: BW; G.. W.Va OO: Mes. 4 
Total, $3,104.77 
(7) St. Ann: |. J. ¢ 
(8) St. Jude: 
(9) St. Joseph: 
$2,487.18 
(10) St. Francis Xavier: 
Lady of Lourdes: $1,746.75 
(13) St. Francis of Assisi: 
(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 
Potal, $1,578.80 
(15) St. Christopher: Mrs. CL. ¢ 
(16) St. Rita: $1,246.95 
(17) St. Margaret of Scotland: 
(18) Hope: $1,117.95. (19) 
$1,016.70. (20) Father Drum 
C. L. O., Cal., $2. Total, $936.74 
(23) Immaculate Conception: 
Mrs. A. J. M., Lowa, $1.10 
(24) Holy Face: C. I 
(25) Holy Souls: ©. L. O 
(26) Infant of Prague: A. M 
$1; J. S., Wis., $1; Mrs. E. S., 
Total, $375.35 
(27) Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. ¢ 
(28) Blessed Sacrament: $336.38 
John the Divine: $279.71 
(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: 
(32) St. Margaret Mary: 
(34) Holy Spirit, No. 2: M 
(35) Our Sorrowful Mother: $22 
(37) Holy Family: Anon., $2.50; 
(38) Our Lady of the Atonement: 
P. W. D., Mass.. $1; M. C., Pa., $5: 
$1; A. A. C., Mass., ital, $187.39 
(39) Archangel Raphael: $135.20 
Medal: $131.60. (41) Sacred Head: $12 
$88.27 
Mother Cabrini; 
Andre: $52.50 
$49.10 
(49) Piws XI: $22.00 
(50) Monsignor Baker: J. C., 
(51) Catherine Tekakwitha: | 
(52) St. Gerard Majella: Mrs 
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Total 
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$2 


Total 


Cai.. 
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bl, $2. Te 
l 


: men. ©. 0.0. Ca 


Mrs. C 


Kearney $40 otal, $1,171.67 
acred Shoulder: M. \V., he , $1. Total, 

$943.10. (21) Little "Flower: Mrs 
(22) St. John the 
Mrs. ° 


@.. Ca, 3 
Mass., & 


$261.35 


V., Minn., 
Mrs. C 


(43) Most Holy Trinity: $81.00 
Pa., 
(47) Brother Antthony: $: 
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, Cab, 


$1. Total, $1,100.45 
B., Ill, $5 


- Mes. C. L. O., Cal. 
». €al. 


$3.50. Total, $1,561.70 


Guild, 


Baptist: $902.45 
A. M., N. ¥., We: M. J 


I 
$712.30 
SO 


Wis., 
1 Total, $489.10 

1. Total, $389.25 

\.V.N. J. $1; M.W.N. Y. ( 


D. N. Y., $1: A. C, Mass, $5. 


$1; 
3: E 


», Cal. $1. Total, $371.45 
(29) St. Michael: $317.10. (30) St. 
Cc. L. O., Cal., $3. Total, $276.70 
(33) Five Wounds: $258.00. 
$1; B. H., Pa., $1. Total, $25460 
8.00. (36) Brother Jude: $209.00. 
M. M., Mass., $1. Total, $187.60 
Diy Ohi Be ee Ee ee ee 
O'C., Mass., $1; R. L., Coan., 


(40) Our Lady of the Miraculous 
(42) St. Matthias the Apostle: 

(44) S. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (45) 
$10. Total, $56.60. (46) Brother 
$52.25. (48) Brother Philip, No. 3: 


5.35. 


Total, $6.60 
a., 50c. Total, $5.50 


N.Y. $1. Total, $3.4 








be accelerated towards completion. 
A Burse Fund is completed when 
the sum of five thousand dollars is 
accumulated and thereafter the 
income from that sum provides for 
the support and tuition of a young 
man until his ordination. The good 
work of the Burse Fund does not 
end there however. Other young 
men successively, one after the 


cther, throughout the years, are the 
beneficiaries, so that, in effect, a 
Burse is a perpetual helper of 
young men who might otherwise be 
unable to respond to the call of 
Christ for laborers to reap the har- 
vest of souls. 

We therefore earnestly commend 
our Burses to the kindly considera- 
tion of our good people. 
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The Rock 


By F. BOURGEOIS RUSSELL 


\ THER John Patrick was water- 
i his loved flowers when 
Curie came out of the 
ise next door, sat down on the 
k steps and watched him through 
mber hazel eyes. She didn’t 

matter, Gabe?” he 
lly. ‘‘Why the doldrums ?’ 
Nothing’s the matter,” Gabrielle 
wered. “Nothing!” 





Father Pat sighed and discredited 
tatement completely. Gabrielle 

rie was bored, and he knew why. 
wanted someone young, tall, 

indsome, and dark, no doubt, to 

me striding through the Curie 

ite and set the world asparkle. It 
n't likely to happen. 

Cloudec sunlight brought out a 


V1 


indle-light gleam in Gabrielle's 








tawny hair and turned her tanned 


to shadowy gold. Gabrielle 


very lovely. 








‘ , 
aiways seemed to 





that life had a definite pattern 
hat all people eventually 
their places in it. Not so 
Gabrielle For some reason 
remained alone. Others fell in 
and married. Not Gabrielle. 
{ar no one had stirred her feel- 
ys. So 
one a 


she was a rebellion 
‘ainst what life was offer- 


ny, and neither Father Pat, nor her 








people knew what to do about her 


! 
restiessne 


In the midst of his reflections the 
parish yard creaked, and 
turned to face a tall 
‘ man, a dark young man; and 
because of the things he’d 
‘en thinking, a queer sort of feel- 
came over him. “Nonsense,” 
e told himself sharply. ‘He’s 
ist a tramp.” 
He favored the stranger with a 
more detailed glance, and imme- 
iately amended his first impres- 








sion. The man wasn’t “just a 
tramp.” He was a wayfarer, per- 
haps, but no mere tramp. 

The stranger’s eyes were very 
dark and very tired. “You’re Father 
Patrick, I believe,” he said wearily. 
“A man down the road sent me to 
you.” His voice was deep, clear 
and—disturbing. It seemed 
emptied of all but bitterness. ‘“‘My 
name is Peter Canfield,” the man 
ended. 

Father Pat extended his hand and 
Peter Canfield grasped it. “He said 
you might be able to reter me to a 
job,” the stranger continued, “I 
need—” 

He stopped talking suddenly, and 
Father Pat, following his startled 
glance, saw Gabrielle. She had 
risen from the steps.and had moved 
closer to the fence. Quickly Father 
Pat's grey eyes returned to the man. 
He was staring at Gabrielle, not 
boldly, but with utter amazement 
on his sunbrowned face, as though 





he knew her and was astonis 


her where she stood. 





The same rapt look of surprise 
imated Gabrielle's features 
‘You know my neighbor ?” Father 





Pat asked. 

Peter Canfield recalled himself 
with a slight jerk. “Why no! No, 
of course not,” he said in bewilder- 
ment. ‘“I—was just surprised. I 
guess I haven’t seen such a pretty 
girl ina long time. I shouldn’t have 
stared.” 

Neither should Gabrielle have 
stared, Father Pat thought silently 
Quickly his better judgment started 
ictating terms. ‘“‘Send him away 
from here,” it demanded. ‘‘Gabrielle 
is young and impressionable. The 
man’s too attractive. If he should 
stay in Tucson and Gabrielle should 
fall in love with him, the Curies 
would never forgive you. You'd 


a 
d 


never forgive yourself. You don’t 
know the man. Send him away!” 
But Father Pat wavered. He could 
not. The fellow was tired, and 
hungry too, no doubt. ‘Then feed 
him and give him a night’s lodging,” 
his judgment dictated ruthlessly. 
“Tomorrow send him to Michael in 
Phoenix. One town will be just as 
good as another to him. Get him 
out of here now, or you'll be sorry.” 

Father Pat drew in a long breath. 
‘About work,” he said slowly, “At 
present I can't think of any—’ 

The black cynicism in Peter Can- 
field’s eyes sharpened, and the tired 
lines about his mouth cut deeper. 
“T didn’t really think—” he com- 
menced, but he too, never finished 
what he had to say. 

Gabrielle Curie’s soft voice 
sounded across the fence. ‘Pardon 
me,” she said. “I couldn’t help but 
overhear.” Looking straight at 
Peter Canfield she smiled. ‘There's 

trucking job you might be able 
to get at Kildare’s Brick Yard. I 

tappen to know about it, and I’m 
sure Father Pat wouldn’t mind 
speaking to Mr. Kildare for you.” 

It was as though a sudden storm 
had torn loose and blown Father 
Pat completely aside, leaving Gabri- 
elle and the stranger alone on the 
stage. They were young and 
mutually attracted to each other, 
and it didn’t take the gift ot 
prophesy for Father Pat to realize 
that Peter Canfield was not yoing 
to leave Tucson. 

“Maybe,” he told himself con- 
olingly, “everything will turn out 
fine. He's a personable young man, 
and with a job, new clothes and a 
hance in life undoubtedly he’ll do 
as well as the next.” In spite of 
his self-assurance, some touch of 
uneasiness remained with him. 
Perhaps it was the look in Peter 














| 
| 








his 


Canfield’s eyes, or the 
mouth—the bitter set. 

“Thank you very much,” Can- 
field was saying to Gabrielle, as 
with one more smile for him, she 
turned and walked toward her home. 

“Let’s go indoors a moment,” 
Father Pat suggested, ‘‘and talk this 
over.” 

Inside his small parlor, he mo- 
tioned toward a chair. Peter sat 
down, and a slight smile—a ghost 
smile — lifted the corners of his 
mouth. 

“You've no intentions of calling 
Kildare have you, Father?” he 
asked. ‘You don’t want me to stay 
for some reason.” The bitter lines 
tightened about his lips, and sud- 
denly Father Patrick 
whelmed with compassion. 

“I’ve nothing against 
said quickly, “but,” he amended, 
“neither do I know anything in your 
favor. Starting from scratch, there- 


felt over- 


you,” he 
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hy should an accident keep you 
Father Pat demanded. 


fore 


It 
at 


story, 
ind it wasn’t the whole story. 
Father Pat found that out later. 
Peter Canfield’s parents were dead, 
and being an only child, he had 
considerably 


since 
graduating from High School. There 


hifted about 


1ad been a year at college provided 
i be- 


h 

by a trust fund, and then he’d 

come a professional athlete. 
‘An ac 


years, ne 


ident retired me after two 
tonelessly, “and I 
found myself in a world for which 
I was ill-equipped. Somehow I’d 
taken for granted that I could salt 
away enough money while I was 
active so that later I’d be able to 
buy myself a small business some- 
where. Otherwise I'd never 
able to amass the capital. Well, 
my plans didn’t carry. During the 
past year or so I’ve done well to 
keep from starving.” 

“Now you think you'd like to 
drive a Kildare truck!”” Father Pat 
said thoughtfully. 

“T’d like to earn my daily bread,” 
Peter Canfield stated flatly, his 
hands gripping the sides of the 
chair. “I'd like to earn it with 
regularity.” Then he relaxed a 
trifle. ‘In case you're interested,” 


been 


from 


he offered. “I am 
a Catholic. Perhaps 
I’m not a very good 
Catholic, but I wa 
born one, baptize 
and went t 
church every Sun- 
day of my life 
until the accident.’ 
“Why should an 
accident keep you 
away from Mass?” 
Father Pat de- 
manded. 
Peter's 
drummed 
ously. “I 
know,” he 


one 


hand 
nerv- 
don’t 
said. 
‘Perhaps because I 
was on the 
most of the 
At any rate, I 
changed.” 


move 
time 
Mass?” 


You can 
back, I ; 
Pat thought, but he didn't 
He let the subject drop just 
when he shouldn’t have. He should 
have probed deeper right then and 
there, and dug out 
logical reactions. It would have 
Curies, Gabrielle, Pete: 
and himself considerable 
and heartache. It would 
have set Peter straight, but there 
was no way of telling that so much 
hung on that moment, and he let the 
moment pass. 


Father 
Say it. 


some psycho 
saved the 
Canfield 

worry 


Father Pat 
won't care about your 
performance. He hasn't 
any religion of his own, but he like 
me, and if I ask him to give you a 
job, he'll do it, if it’s at all pos- 
I’m going to ask him.” 


“About religion,” 
said, “‘Kildare 


religious 


<4 
sible. 


“T’'ll go to Mass every Sunday 
from now on, Father,” Peter Can- 
field said. 
Father Pat eyed him 
“That’s fine,” he 


sternly. 
don’t 
m exacting a promise from 
tat my talking to Kildare 


said, “but 


or t 
imposes Church as an obligation. 
Naturally, I’ll be happy to see you 
at Mass, but only if you come of 
your own free will.” 


Peter Canfield was watching him 








wn 
- 
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trangely, his eyes somber, his lips 
erious. “All right,” he said. 

Father Pat had a long talk with 
George Kildare at his home, and 
when he returned to the living room, 

was smiling. “You report to 
work tomorrow,” he said, “and you 
vill get a week’s pay in advance to 
le you over.” 

“Thank you,” Peter said, rising. 
You've been most kind.” 

Father Pat put up a restraining 

1. “You’d better stay here to- 

ight,” he invited. “I can fix up a 
ot for you, and—we’ll have to do 
ymething about your clothes.” 
“I've some extra shirts and a pair 

washable trousers in my roll,” 
Peter said quickly. “They could 
tand some soap and water how- 





Father Pat showed him to the 
ervice porch, where the tubs and 
ironer were set up, and also showed 
im where to sleep. “You'll find hot 
water, soap and towels in the bath- 
room,” he stated. 

The next morning, Peter Canfield 

a d.fferent man. He had ona 
lean blue shirt, a nicely pressed 
oat, and worn, but neatly creased 
eersucker trousers. 

Father Pat left to say Mass and 
when he returned his guest had 
washed up his breakfast disks and 
leparted. He phoned later to say 
he'd found a place to live, and to 
thank Father Pat again for his help. 
[hat was Tuesday, and the balance 
of the week brought no further 
word from Peter Canfield. 

The following Sunday, Father Pat 
eyed his congregation apprecia- 
tively, as he climbed the steps of 
pulpit to deliver his Sunday 
ermon. Gabrielle Curie was sitting 
with her family, he noted. He also 
noted that she wasn’t paying a bit 
of attention to anything he was say- 
Out of the corner of her eyes, 
Gabrielle was watching someone, 
following her glance, Father 
liscovered Peter in a new shirt 
i new trousers. He had kept his 
promise, all right. He had come to 
Mass. 

Sunday after Sunday, Peter came. 
He sat stolidly through the service, 









We 


Pat 


an 


his dark eyes fixed on a picture, a 
bank of flowers, or the uneven 
flickering of candles on the altar. 
Saturday after Saturday, he showed 
up at the Curie home to take Gabri- 
elle to a show or dancing. Then he 
started calling during the week also. 

It was strange to Father Pat that 
a feeling, a notion, should persist 
so tenaciously. Gabrielle was do- 
ing the things she had always 
wanted to do. Obviously she had 
grown extremely fond of Peter, but 
Father Pat was unable to shake the 
idea that everything wasn’t as it 
should be—that in Peter Canfield, 
there were dark and troublesome 
undercurrents. 

Fuel was added to the fire of his 
unwilling convictions the following 
day when he met George Kildare in 
the dentist’s office. “That’s some 
guy you unloaded on me, Pat,” 
George Kildare said, with a famil- 
iarity which held no disrespect. 

“What's the matter with him,” 
Father Pat asked quickly, defen- 
sively. 

“I don’t know,” George answered, 
‘except he’s anti-social, moody, 
never laughs and acts like a robot. 
Peter the Rock—that’s what the 
fellows call him—Peter, the Rock.” 

He waved his hand as he went 
out the door, and Father Pat settled 
uncomfortably in his chair to await 
his turn in the inner chamber. 
“Peter, the Rock!” All right! So 
what? The Church was built on 
the ‘Rock of Peter.’ There wasn’t 
a thing wrong about being solid— 
or was there? There were a good 
many ways of being solid, some of 
them not so commendable. Peter’s 
solidity was not commendable 
exactly. Father Pat thought about 
it a long time, and it was enough to 
give a man a headache. If it wasn’t 
enough, a visit from Gabrielle’s 
father immediately after dinner that 
evening was. 

“Peter is seeing a lot of Gabri- 
elle,” he said, “‘not that I mind too 
much, but then again, I’m not satis- 
fied either. He drives for Kildare, 
and that’s all. When I talk to him 
about something better—he says, 
‘yes — yes, of course!’ and then 





lapses into a trance or something— 
seems to forget where he is. I don’t 
understand him and he worries me.” 

“Well, I—I,” Father Pat com- 
menced, but luckily he didn’t have 
time to finish. 

Peter and Gabrielle were coming 
up the Curie walk, and seeing them, 
Mr. Curie returned to his own yard. 
Gabrielle came over to the fence to 
talk to Father Pat, while Peter 
joined Mr. Curie on the front porch. 

“You’ve been crying, Gabe,” 
Father Pat said, ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

“I’ve quarreled with Peter,’ she 
said huskily. 

“He still seems to be sticking 
around,” Father Pat observed 
calmly. 

Her eyes grew furious. “Yes 
sticking around. That’s it! He— 
he doesn’t care about me. He does 
not really care about anything. He’s 
not like any of the other boys I 
know.” 

“But you never liked any of the 
other boys, Gabe,” Father Pat re- 
minded her gently. “It’s been Peter 
from the start.” 

“And it always will be,” she said 
tensely, her eyes brimming. “I love 
him, Father, but—take him to the 
ball game tonight—take him any 
place. I want to be alone—I must 
think.” 

“All right, Gabe,” he said gently. 
“T’ll take him off your hands.” 

An hour later, Peter Canfield and 
Father Pat were sitting in the grand- 
stand watching the Tucson Cow- 
boys play the Bisbee Bees. It 
doesn’t matter particularly, that in 
the last half of the sixth inning 
the score was two to two, but it 
does matter that a Cowboy batter 
sent a foul back of the plate, 
through the screen and into the 
stands. Peter Canfield ducked, too 
late. The horsehide made contact, 
careened off his head and went 
bounding away. After a dazed 
moment, Peter felt his head 
gingerly. 

“That wasn’t so bad,” he said. 

Father Pat’s eyebrows inched up- 
ward. ‘‘What was good about it?” 
he demanded. “A man could get 
killed with one of those things.” 





’ 














‘Yes!” Peter snapped angrily. “A 
man could!” His eyes were gleam- 
ing with a wild, reined-in-fury and 
his fists were clenched. Father Pat 
gazed at him in amazement. 

“I’m getting out of here,” he 
stormed. “I’ve got to think!” Ina 
moment he was gone, like a whirl- 
wind, leaving Father Pat to 
after him in bewilderment. 

The following evening, Peter was 


stare 


at the rectory long before sundown. 


“Know anyone who can pitch 


ball ?” 


he asked 


“TI can, or at least I could,’ 
Pat said. 
“How 


inquired. 


about catcher?” Peter 


‘Thinking of starting team?” 
Father Pat asked affably. 
‘No!” 


just want a pitcher and a catcher.” 


was the terse answer. “I 


‘Fellow named Joe Salgado used 
atch for the S. P.” Father Pat 
said. “I'll call him. When do you 
want him?” 


to 


‘Right now,” Peter answered, “if 


ey 
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you can spare the time to pitch a 
few to me.” 

In another quarter of 
they were on a vacant lot near the 
rectory, and Father Pat was hurling 
balls across an improvised 

Every time the ball came 
winging over, Peter Canfield drew 
back—flinched would better 
way to put it. 

“Listen, fellow!’’ Father Pat ex- 
claimed. “If you're ever going to 


an hour 


pay 


plate. 


be a 


lay wood on that ball, you’d better 


stop time 


umping sidewa ever 


old, knocked 


of the game, knocked 


baseball.” 


me 


“You were hit again last night 
ind it didn’t kill you,” Father Pat 
shouted back. “It didn’t kill 
that first time either.” 


you 


“Of cou it didn’t 
Joe Salgado chipped in. 
ish thing! You are here, 


rse keel you,” 
“You fool- 
no?” 
Peter glowered at them. 
“All right,” 
Pat hurled pitch after 
pitch, and too often Peter flinched, 
while Joe Salgado made chuckling 
noises in his throat, noises that 
infuriated Peter. 

With deliberate aim, Father Pat 


he said, “‘let her fly.” 


Father 


ralls acre 


ey 


got him once on the shoulder and 
twice on the chest. 

“Ho, ho!” Joe Salgado laughed. 
“Not dead yet again!” 

With a savage swing, Peter, the 
Rock, knocked the next ball for 
what would have proved a homer 
had he been dusting the diamond 
with the soles of his shoes in con- 
sequence. 

By the end of the first week of 

The Kock, was hitting 
fireballs, screwballs, 


practice, 
curve and 


verything else Father Pat was able 


cant lot and Father Pat was hurling 


ss the plate. 


Joe Salgado 
Gradually he h 
leveloped an amazed admiration. 

No one can do that!” he told 
Father Pat reverently. “No one 
an hit so many so far. He belongs 
» very high—big shot stuff.’’ 

It was Joe who brought Peter to 
the attention of the manager of the 
Cowboys. The manager was so im- 
pressed that he gave Peter a chance 
to do a little hitting for the team. 
If you were around that season, 
you'll remember that was when 
Tucson ran such a tremendous score 
up against Albuquerque. That wa: 
how Tucson won game after game 
ind finally ran off with the pennant. 
With The Rock hitting his stride, 
in opposing pitcher couldn't hurl 
anything Peter couldn’t hit any- 
where he wanted to hit it. The Rock 
was a natural, if you like, one of 
those baseball geniuses that are 
found about as often as geniuses 
are found in other fields. 

Gabrielle came to see Father Pat 


deliver. 


Wa 
ser a scoffer. 
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one evening. She wanted to talk 
about Peter and as she talked her 
brown fingers moved restlessly. 
He’s playing ball,” she said with 
a dry sound to her voice, “and he'll 
go places. He'll make a lot of 
money, won’t he, Father. He won't 
be in the Minors long, from what I 
hear. He’ll go straight to the top.” 

He grinned at her a little. ““You’re 
ealous,” he said. ‘“He’s traveling 
iround too much for you. Remem- 
ber the night you begged me to take 
him to the ball game so you could 
be alone? Remember?” 


“I remember,” she said, and two 
spots of color burned in her cheeks. 
‘I—I’m worried about him.” 


“Now, look here, Gabe,” Father 
Pat said. “You'll have to be patient 
with Pete, try to understand him. 
He was getting near the top when 
he was hurt some years ago, and 
now that he has regained his con- 
fidence he’ll get up there again. 
You'll be proud of him, Gabe. He's 
doing it for you.” 

She burst into tears then, and for 
a moment, couldn’t speak. When 
she recovered her voice finally, it 
was tremulous. “He’s not doing 
anything for me,” she asserted. 
“He’s not thinking about me at all. 
He’s not even thinking about him- 
self.” She paused a moment be- 
fore going on. “He told me who 
hurt him, and hurt him deliberately. 
The man is pitching for the Blues, 
and his name’s Rex Woodward. It 
isn’t going to be pretty when 
Peter — does to Woodward what 
Woodward did to him.” 

“You mean—” Father 
claimed. 

“That’s what he’s going to do,” 
she said miserably. ‘That’s what’s 
been bothering him all this time. 
Woodward ruined his whole career, 
and Pete had no way of—punishing 
him, until—until now. Father, 
Pete’s going to hurt him!” 

“No!” Father Pat exclaimed. “I 
can’t believe it!” 

“He told me,” Gabrielle per- 
sisted “that he was going to even 
the score with Rex Woodward if 
it was the last thing he did.” 


Pat ex- 


“T still can’t believe it!” 
Pat said. “I just can’t.” 


He looked Peter up then and did 
some fast talking, clever talking, 
that sounded perfectly matter-of- 
fact and yet was freighted heavily 
with advice, warnings and multiple 
admonitions. Peter listened cour- 
teously, but if Father Pat ever hit 
a mark, The Rock had himself too 
well in hand to let him know it. On 
Sundays, Father Pat’s sermons were 
fiery deliveries, based on the text 
that vengeance was the private 
property of the Lord. He searched 
the Scriptures for proofs of this to 
lay before Peter Canfield by every 
means at his disposal, and still The 
Rock kept his own counsel. 

Peter left Tucson. He was 
working his way up in the Minors, 
but he wrote to Gabrielle, and he 
kept in touch with Father Pat. 

“That talk of revenge,” Father 
Pat informed Gabrielle, “was just 
a form of heroics. He can’t be sure 
he’ll ever get a chance at Wood- 
ward.” 

When she showed him Peter’s 
letter stating that he was going 
under contract with Al Richards and 
his Ramblers, Father Pat’s assur- 
ances concerning Pete’s intentions 
suddenly became null and void. The 
Ramblers were in the same class as 
the Blues for whom Rex Woodward 
pitched. Peter Canfield was work- 
ing toward one end with method 
and perhaps madness. When he 
wrote some months later to inform 
her that the Ramblers were playing 
the Blues the following Saturday, 
not even the slightest doubt as to 
Pete’s intentions was feasible. 

Father Pat read the letter over 
carefully. ‘‘Revenge,” he said. “I 
suppose he’s going to have his 
revenge.” 

“He's going to knock Woodward 
out with a ball,” Gabrielle whis- 
pered. “Father, he—he might even 
kill him. Men have been killed that 
way.” She hid her face in her 
hands. “I can’t stand it,” she cried, 
“but—I’m going to be there. I’m 
gGing to be at the funeral. What- 
ever there was between us will be 


Father 


buried, if—if he does what he says 
he’s going to do.” 

Father Pat scurried to see Mr. 
Curie. He told him what he knew. 
“She mustn’t be permitted to go 
alone,” he said. “You and I are 
going with her. We both like base- 
ball, and maybe—maybe I can stop 
him.” 

Gibbons Park was swarming with 
fans and sports writers that Satur- 
day afternoon, Gabrielle and her 
father took their place in the stands 
behind the plate, while Father Pat 
tried to get to Pete. He couldn't! 
He could only stand by the dress- 
ing rooms and wait. 

“Gabrielle’s here,” he shouted as 
Peter passed on his way to the 
field. 

The Rock paused slightly, sur- 
prise on his tanned face. 

“Play a good game, Peter,” 
Father Pat begged. ‘Play a good 
game.” 

Peter’s eyes were dark and light- 
less. There was that disturbing 
twist to his lips. 

“Gabrielle’s here to see you 
play,” Father Pat said desperately, 
as though he hoped that would 
make a difference to a man bent on 
destruction. 

A couple of players jostled Peter 
and after a moment’s hesitation he 
was gone, with mayhem, perhaps, 
in his heart. 

Unhappily, Father Pat returned 
to his seat with the Curies. “I 
couldn’t talk to him,” he said tone- 
lessly. 

The Ramblers came up to bat 
first, with Hanson pitching for the 
Blues, while Woodward and another 
man warmed up in the bull pen. 
The first inning ended without a 
score on either side. In the first of 
the second, Peter whanged the 
apple for a three-base hit, and the 
crowds went wild. In the bull pen 
Rex Woodward watched him omi- 
nously. A two-base hit brought 
Peter in before his side was re- 
tired. In the first half of the fourth, 
Peter slammed one against the 
fence, and the Ramblers scored 
again. It was in the second half 
of that inning that one of the Blues 
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came up 
full drove 
the score. 

In the first half of the sixth, Rex 
Woodward, the skin on his 
drawn taut, went in for the Blues, 
and three people in the stands held 
tighter to their seats. 

Peter entered the batter’s 
The first pitch that gunned from 
the mound was too high and too 
close. Peter drew back a little. If 
he hadn’t, he’d have been hit on the 
head. Father Pat gasped with 
indignation, as another ball covered 
the same course, and two more fol- 
lowed 
Peter reached 
grounded that last ball. He sent it 
whizzing past second, and before it 
stopped, he had reached first, while 
a great cheer rose from the stands. 
He could have let the ball go j 
and walked, but he hadn't. 


face 


box. 


dangerous_ succession. 


in 


drew back, and 


t 
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A two-base hit brought Peter to 
third. The next two Ramblers flied 
out, and the third brought Peter into 
the pay-station. At the end of the 
sixth the score was 3 to 2 in the 
Ramblers’ favor. It was during the 
last of the seventh that Woodward 
put some wood on the ball, and 
flung his bat. A quick lunge to 
one side, which destroyed his 
ance and sent him into the dirt, 
all that saved Peter. 


bal- 
was 
Gabrielle clenched her fists, Mr. 
Curie growled deep in his throat, 
and Father Pat glared at the 
umpire. “Isn’t he going to do any- 
thing about that?” he asked. “Can’t 
he see he’s deliberately trying to 
injure Pete?” 

The Rock got to his feet, and 
even from the stands one could see 
the unleashed fury in his eyes. The 
next Blue swung at a_payball, 
missed and the horsehide whanged 
into Peter’s mitt. Rex Woodward 
was stealing base on that pitch. 
Peter’s eyes narrowed, i 


and with 
one quick, 


clean movement, he 
gunned the ball to second for the 
put out. Woodward looked at Peter. 
There was hatred in his glance. 
When Peter came up to bat once 
more, people sat straighter or 
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leaned forward as though trying to 
get a better view. The first pitch 
curved quickly, fiercely, and be- 
fore Peter move back, it 
struck his shoulder. His face went 
deathly pale, but he didn’t drop his 


hold 


~ 1 
could 


injured arm, nor relinquish hi 


on the bat. 


him, and he shook his head deter- 

Cheers applause 
down on from 
Then the umpire stepped 
ssion 
Boos and hisses 


minedly. and 
roared 
stands. 
forward and 
with Woodward. 
rushed into the field. 


ne 


him 


had a brief 


Rex wound up sullenly and put 
a fireball directly across the plate. 
Still white-faced and tense looking, 
Pete let it People watched 
him anxiously, worriedly 


pass. 

“He’s hurt, poor guy,” a girl's 
voice “They 
something about that pitct 

With one ball and one strike on 
him, Peter Canfield He did 
not look at the furious face of Rex 
Woodward. 
off the ball. 
whizzed by, 
it. It was str 
supreme 
bat 
hi 


said. ought to do 


waited. 


He never took his eye 
Another payball 

and he didn’t swing at 
ike two now. With a 
effort, Peter brought his 
around and whammed the horse- 
He ran with 
a queer, lurching motion from first 
to second, from second to third, and 
i he 

ssed the home plate to collapse 


le against the fence. 
unsteadily, 


hear the crowd’s 
ovation, but Gabrielle did, Father 
Pat did, and a scout from the 
Yankees did. The latter also saw 
enough of Peter’s batting to be per- 
sonally interested in the state 
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didn’t 


ot 


swinger. 
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“He'll be alright,” the 
said. “No bones broken.” 

When the doctor and the scout 
were gone, Gabrielle tiptoed in. 
“Hello, Pete,” she said. ‘I—I’ve 
come to say goodbye.” 

He caught her hand. “I played 
all right, didn’t I?” he asked anxi- 
“I didn’t do anything to 


doctor 


ously. 
make you and Fr. Pat ashamed?’ 
“You were fine,” she said softly, 
and he leaned back on his pillows 
contentedly. 
“TI was going to conk Rex Wood- 
ward, but I couldn’t,” he confessed. 
“Why couldn’t you?” she asked. 
“For years,” he said, “I’ve waited 
for my chance at him, but today, 
when it cante, I let it pass. Some- 
how it didn’t seem important. Only 
what you and Father Pat thought 
about me I didn’t 
want you to feel for me the disgust 
I felt for Woodward. I could have 
hit that ball wherever I wanted it, 
but,I didn’t. I’m glad I didn’t.” 
“I’m glad too,” Gabrielle whis- 


was important. 


pered,. 
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e was still holding her hand, 


while in the world of sports, news- 
papers radios were giving forth 
Peter, the Rock. They 
onsidered him such 
a Rock, if they could have 
him talking to Gabrielle. 

“Listen, honey,” he said. 
baseball player has a wite 
one shortly. Don’t 
can’t go back to Tuc 
me all alone up north, or wherever 
those Yankees train.” 

“Alone up North,” sounded 
tremely ominous somehow. There 
were sO many pretty girls up North. 

“No!” Gabrielle said gravely. 
“No, I can’t do that. We'll talk to 
Father Pat at once.” 
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news about 
wouldn’t have 
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“Every 
gets 
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on and leave 
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ence and near starvation. 


New York, your Mass Intentions. 
most needy Missionaries. 
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Ohe Great Need in the Mission Field 


Mass Stipends are as welcome to Missionary Bishops and Priests 
as cold water is to a wounded soldier on the battlefield. 
instances they have meant the difference between Missionary exist- 


Send to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, 


In some 


They will be distributed to the 











The oys of a M 


ERE I am agaii to tell you 

more about our activities at 
Kinston, North Carolina. You, no 
doubt, would like to hear how we 
spent Christmas, that Blessed Sea- 
son when all human hearts seem to 
become Divine. 

My greatest joy came in the 
Baptism, after nine months of inten- 
sive instruction, of three 
adults. This brought our 
total of adult Catholics up 

fifteen. Not many, 
nsidering the Negro 

pulation here. They re- 
ceived the names of Mary 
Florenda, Cletus and 
J Cletus is a very 
tight-eyed young chap 
who delivers groceries by 
for a local store. 

One day last summer, he 
was struck by an auto- 
mobile and lay apparently 
lead for some time; how- 
ever, he was carrying a 
medal of Our Lady of the 
Atonement with him. To- 
lay he is grateful to our 
Blessed Mother for her 
protection. He is now 
incorporated through Bap- 
tism into the Mystical 
Body of her Divine Son. 
At Midnight Mass these 
three received their God 
for the first time. The 
Mass was offered for our 
benefactor’s intentions and for their 
beloved dead. 

Our Cathedral was a large barn- 
like room, warmed by a stove which 
gave a cheery welcome to children 
and adults who came to pay 
homage to the new-born Babe. Our 
Lord must have felt very much at 
home with us for it was in similar 


onn. 


bicycle 


By REV. DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


circumstances, among the lowly, 
that He first saw the light of day. 
We had a tree beneath which were 
gifts for children heretofore for- 
gotten. There were toys from kind 
persons all over the country, candy 
from Brooklyn, a box of sweaters 
from a Jewish merchant in Cleve- 
land and dolls from the Graymoor 


Father David Gannon, S.A. 


Sisters. Christmas day at five 
o’clock scores of children came for 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and veneration of the 
Image of the Divine Babe. Our 
Catholic people distributed the 
gifts to the children whose rolling 
eyes and happy faces I shall never 
forget. It was like looking up into 


issionary 


the face of God and reading there 
the infinite depths of pity and love 
that eternally radiates from His 
Divine Countenance. 

To bring these little ones to the 
feet of Christ, I have begun to 
build here, depending entirely upon 
God’s never-failing Providence, a 
Chapel and rectory. The great 

medium of conversion 
among the Colored people 
has been and is the Catho- 
lic school where Catholic 
Sisterhoods labor unceas- 
ingly, teaching the great 
truths of the Christian life 
to little ones who one day 
will be bright jewels in 
their heavenly 
There are thousands of 
these noble women 
unheralded and unknown 
whose lives conse- 
crated in loving service. 
Their sacrificial lives will 
ever be one of the undy- 
ing glories of the Catho- 
lic Church. We need the 
assistance of Sisters here 
but we must the 
necessary buildings. 
Please help to make this 
dream come true. It is 
only through your aid that 
we have been able to ac- 
complish what we have. 
Any offering will be very 
welcome and greatly ap- 
preciated. God, I know, will pay 
it back to you, “pressed down 
and flowing over.” In the early 
days of my association with our 
beloved Founder, Father Paul, I 
asked him where he found the 
philanthropists to build Graymoor. 
Father smiled and said, “It was the 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Lovely V alentines 


EAR Little Lovers of the dear 
Holy Child 

How many valentines did you get 
this year? A great many, I’m 
sure, all lace-trimmed and flower- 
decked. And I’m sure you sent a 
great many, too, to your very dear- 
est friends—not the silly, ridiculous 
valentines we sometimes see in the 
shops, but real valentines, such as 
good St. Valentine himself sent, 
when he lived here on earth. You 
know how it was, don’t you, that 
St. Valentine came to write little 
lines of encouragement and affec- 
tion to his people during the hard, 
soul-trying days of persecution, and 
how the people of diocese 
treasured these little love-tokens 
from their saintly bishop, the father 
of their souls. So I am sure that 
your valentines were not the silly, 
sentimental, pagan kind, were they ? 
But I wonder, now, did you 
remember your dearest, bestest 
Friend? And did you send Him 
the nicest valentine you could pos- 
sibly find? Did you? Because 
even though the Christmas season 
is past, still 
can not forget the 
love - token 
God gave us, can 
we? His own dear 
little Son, with His 
wee heart full of 
love for us, and 
His rose-bud 
mouth all smiles 
just for us, and His 
dear eyes full of 
wistful longing for 
the love of our 
hearts in return. So 
we're going to give 
Him a real live 
valentine this time. 


his 


we 


sweet 


Little 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


We're going to give Him our 
whole hearts, so that He can do 
whatever He likes with them. 
And—if we want to give Him a 
real, special love-token—why not 
give Him the love of two hearts, 
instead of one? How can we? Why, 
that’s easy! Bring to Him a little 
pagan heart, that by means of your 
sacrifices has come to know and 
love Him, too! Of course 
pagan baby will not be all bedecked 
with lace and flowers, ‘“‘roses red 
and violets blue,” will it? Oh, no, 
indeed! It will probably look like 
nothing in the world so much as a 
bunch of old rags, when it first 
comes to the orphanage. But our 
little Lord Jesus will know that it’s 
not a bundle of rags, but a real live 
valentine that you have bought for 
Him just to show how much you 
love Him. And won't He be glad! 

So send our Little Lord a valen- 
tine, quick, before it’s too late! 
And may He Himself be your own 
dear Valentine, for all eternity! 


the 
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The Holy Childhood Association 


Valentines from our Holy 


Childhood Members. 


(of which the Union-That-Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost has a Branch) is a 
world-wide Society of Catholic 
Children, whose object is the ran- 
som, education and support of 
pagan children everywhere. 

Dues for each member re 
twelve cents a year. Infants and 
children of all ages are eligible, 
both living and dead. Benefits of 
Membership are many Masses, 


prayers and indulgences. 


* * * x 


It is only through the loving 
self-denial of Catholic children 
that so much is being accomplished 
for the little waifs of misfortune— 
the thousands and thousands of 
little souls which are rescued from 
what might otherwise be a terrible 
fate. Could we but accompany one 
of the dear Sisters in China as she 
makes her daily rounds in quest of 
these little abandoned souls, we 
would feel a surging emotion of 
tenderness and sympathy and real- 
ize how truly great in the spiritual 
sense and how truly practical, is 
this work of mercy which is accom- 

plished through 
the agency of the 
Holy Childhood 
Association. 


It is a source of 
holy joy to us at 
Graymoor that our 
Union- That - Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost branch 
of the Holy Child- 
hood has_ main- 
tained over the 
years a_ splendid 
record in helping 
this grand charity 
by the contribu- 
tions of our mem- 
bers who are 
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moved by a genuine love for this 
work of God. But the need for help 
is still most urgent—rendered all 
the more so by the horrors of war 
in China—and we earnestly appeal 
for greater support of the mission- 
ary work of the Holy Childhood. 

The contributions received during 
the past month were: 

Alice MacCarry, N. Y., $5: Mary ¢ 
Nusong, Cal, $§; Cecelia L. Gallagher 
Pa, $5: Julia Conlon, Wash., $20 
Marvy V. Hayes, N. J.. $5; Margaret 
Hayes, Cal., $5; Mrs. Joseph Bickmar 
N. Y., $5; M. A. Ereso, Mass., $5: T 
Donahue, Md., $5; M. M., Ill, $5: H 
Duffy, N. Y¥., $5; Mrs. H. Gerhardt 
Ill, $$; M. Barrett, Mass., $5; Mrs. I 
Welch, Wis., $5; Mrs. A. Keegan, Iowa 
$10; J. J. Canning, N. S., $5; A. WB 
$8: C. Wagner, Minn, $5; Mrs. G 
Einberst, N. J., $5; Muldoon, Pa 
$5; Mary Amdt, O., $5; M. B.. Mass 
$5; FE. Karnes, N. Y., $5; Mary Nelam 
N. ¥., $5: J. M. Brucker, N. Y.. $5 
Mrs. T. Fallon, N. Y.. $5; K. Grawe 
N. Y¥., $10; A. Fehity, N. Y., $5; A 
Newec, O., $5; A. Sofia, N. Y., - Vi 
H. Purcell, Mich., $10; Mrs. W. Hurley 
N. ¥., $5; M. A. Garder, Pa., $5: C 
Rett, N. Y., $5; J. Burke, Ill, $5: Mrs 
W. Marto, Ill, $10; A. Fifka, N. Y 
$10; Mrs. J. Scheck, Ill, $1: Mrs. J 
Kulke, O., $5; C. Sante, R. I., $10 
Mrs. V. Herold, O., $5; N. Onaid, Iowa 
$5; M. A. Todd, Va., $5; R. Cincetta 
N. Y., $5; R. Ruppert, Pa. $5: Mrs 
M. Heindt, Pa., $5; E. A. M.. N. Y., $1 
S. Boyle, N. J., $10; M. Everard, N. Y 
$5; Mrs. Van Vorsch, N. Y., $5; M 
Slovin, Pa., $5; S. Curran, Mass., $5 
KE. A. M., N. Y., $1: Mrs. H. King. 
Mont., $5; Mrs. J. Walsh, N. S.. $5: 
I. Wull, Va.. $5; M. Burbach, IIL, $5; 
M. Songor, Ind., $5; E. Durkin, N. Y.. 
$10; C. Maloney, N. J., $5; A. Bauza. 
Cal., $5; Mrs. G. Boyce, O., $15; Mrs 
.. Meses, Pa., $5; Mrs. R. Ward, Me 
$5; A. Gutter, Nebr., $25; Sr. Amata, 
S.A. $8; B. M. Schmitzins, Ill, $5: 
Coletta, TIL, $5; D. Pellender, Conn.. 
$5; Mrs. J. Cuneen, Mass. $5; W 
Murray, N. Y., $5; Anon., $5; Mrs. I. 
Iunst, Pa., $5; J. A. Kelley, Conn., $5: 
M. Flynn, Pa., $5; C. Paulter, N. Y.. $3: 
Misses Winne, N. Y., $5; Mary A 
Grawe, N. Y., $5; Miss A. Hynes, N. Y.. 
$1; Mr. and Mrs. P. Borcor, Conn., $1; 
\rthur A. Blance, Pa., $4; Frank M 
Grawe, D. C., $1. 

Send offerings for membership 
to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Mail Bag 


From the 


Mrs. D. M. P., Malone, N. Y.: 
“This is my birthday, and in 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the numerous blessings He has 
bestowed on me, and asking His 
continued protection, I am enclosing 
herewith five dollars for the ransom 
of a Chinese baby.” 

Mrs. J. H., Holy Family P. T. A., 
Cleveland, O.: “This being the 
last meeting of the season, a little 
extra was placed in the Mite Box 
and the enclosed $5.00 is the result. 
Please ransom a pagan child and 
name it Hazel in honor of the guest 
of the evening, the President of the 
Catholic League, Cleveland. If a 
boy, please name him Norbert, the 
name of her husband.” 

Mrs. R. F. W.: “I am enclosing 
a check for ten dollars for the 
ransom of two Chinese babies in 
thanksgiving to Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, St. Teresa, St. Anthony and 
St. Jude for two favors received and 
for which I promised publication.” 

F. G. H., Carteret, N. J.: “En- 
closed herewith is a money order 
for five dollars for which please 
ransom one dying baby. Please 
name the baby Anthony in honor 
of St. Anthony, so that said baby 
soon in heaven enjoying the Beatific 
Vision, will intercede and pray for 
my special intentions.” 

“Anonymous,” Malden, Mass.: 
“Enclosed find five dollars for the 
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ransom of a Chinese baby to be 


named Marie Ann. Please pray for 
my intentions.” 


Miss K. MacL., Framingham, 
Mass.: “Enclosed find five dollars 
for the ransom of a Chinese baby 
who is about to die. If possible 
please have him called Joseph in 
honor of St. Joseph for favor re- 
ceived.” 

M. V. H., Hoboken, N. J.: ‘“‘En- 
closed find ten dollars to ransom 
two pagan babies to be called 
“Mary” in honor of Our Blessed 
Lady for a great favor received. 
May God bless the work!” 

Mrs. M. C., Philadelphia, Pa.: “A 
great favor was received by me for 
the rescuing of five Chinese babies 
several months ago for which I am 
most grateful. Please publish.”— 
(Contributed $40.00 for eight more 
babies.) 

J. M. B., Menasha, Wis.: “En- 
closed please find a money order 
for six dollars, one to renew my 
subscription to THE Lamp and five 
dollars to ransom a Chinese baby.” 

Mrs. M. G., Albany, N. Y.: “En- 
closed find money order for five 
dollars, an offering for a Chinese 
baby to be named Margaret Rose 
and also one dollar for my sub- 
scription to THE Lamp.” 

“Anonymous,” Worcester, Mass. : 
“Enclosed offering is for the ran- 
som of a Chinese child.” 
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(Continued 

rank and file of the Catholic people, 

not the philanthropists, who built 

Graymoor. It was the ‘Widow’s 

mite’ not the bank draft.”” So, too, 

it is the small offering that is build- 

ing churches and schools in mis- 
sion places. 

Often Missioners who give up all 
to spread the Kingdom of God 
among strange peoples are neg- 
lected and forgotten but they are 
never discouraged. The presence 


A MISSIONARY 
from page 57) 


of God is a reality in their lives. 
They know and realize that “Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” God walks 
with them every step of the way, 
blessing their work, strengthening 
their faith, deepening their love. 
They suffer through long Good 
Fridays looking forward to a glori- 
ous Easter day when like Mary 
they shall kneel at the feet of 
Christ and say ‘‘Rabboni!” 
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HERE are probably few things 
that the lic 


at average Catholic has 
more difficulty with than Prayer. 
How often and how repeatedly doe 
one not hear the complaint: 
sannot pray,” or “I am so distracted 


speaks Of it as the Dread Ol thr 


without h it will waste away 


without nourish- 
7 


is nevertheless a that 


fact that 


on the matter of Prayer 


ommon and ignorance of the 
nature of Prayer is not seldom the 
inability to pray. TI 
hese when we 

| even those of us 
have not prayed much before, 
victory, for peace, 


and for 


and relations who may 
lo well to con 
prayer. 


lefinition 


he lifting up of the 


> common 


we en 
once the first difficulty—the heart is 
so burdened with the cares of the 


ounter at 


Id that it can hardly be lifted 
at all! From this cause arise all 

distractions that 
when we try to pray. 


lifficulty 


harass. us 
Nor is this 
Origen 
writing in the third century, speaks 
of those ‘‘qui in orationis agone 
Indeed the trouble is 
as old as human nature or rather 


anything new. 


desudant.” 


as original sin and it has its seat 
in the very heart which we labar to 
lift above the cares of the world to 
the foot of heaven’s throne. For 
this reason Rufinus, Evagrius, Cas- 
sian, the Areopagite and indeed all 
spiritual speak of the 

that must be kept on the 

’ > who would pray. The 


hors 
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London 


and 
that 
annot 
we are going 
from 
quite 


} 


we must try 

minds is 

Prayer is a Life and we 

hope to pray well if 
aigle 


ill our time apart 


leliberate praying 


Marvy’s Motherhood 


Oh! norld, behold 
The haunting 
Revealed in every 

Of Mother Mary's 


mothers of the 
sweetly grace 
line and mould 


face. 


In earnest contemplation go 
Ind look with 
1t the dee p. silent, 
In Mother 


narm surprise 


mystic glon 
Mary's eves. 

Pause in the busy day and draw 
In silenced soul apart, 

Till sense 


In Mother 


love’s diviner law 


Mary's 


you 


heart. 


These hallowed lessons understood, 
4s earthly years are spent 

May you make of your motherhood 
1 holy sacrament. 


—Clarence Fdnin Flynn. 


from the rather frightening and so 
true doctrine of detachment which 
all the great masters of the Spiritual 
Life, but especially St. John of the 


It is 


ever be 


Cross, enlarge upon. no good 


thinking we will able to 
pray as we ought so long as our 
iffections, 
cleaving to created 
own Rather 
St. Augustine 


our heart is disordered, 


things for their 


} 1 13 
Sake. should we, as 


says, use the crea- 


e Soul 


tures of time as a traveller uses the 
things at Let us 
demands 


but let us beware of 


a wayside inn. 


use them when occasion 


by all 


means 
our hearts upon them for 
own This 
detachment is not new, it is not a 
sort of “extra’ added on to the 
hing of Christ by the Mystics, 
hrist Himself taught nothing 

> to those who would follow Him 
when He God 
whole our 


doctrine of 


lL 
ake. 


bade us love 


hearts and 
as ourselves, that is for 
he left no room for any- 

. There can be no way 

, no way but the way of Calvary; 

it must be all or nothing for we can- 
not serve two Masters, our God is 
God can brook no 
When however we come to 
look into this Detachment we must 
be careful not to view it from too 
ive an aspect a mistake 
ommonly those who 
without instruction read St. John of 
the Cross for the first time. Rightly 


viewed, detach 


epee 


a jealous and 


rival. 


made by 


ent the positive 
hot love of God with our 
heart and all else for His 
sake, it is the whole-hearted fulfil- 
ment of the Commandment of Love. 
This may 


hard 


white 
whole 


be hard, and is indeed 
to realize, and can probably 
never be perfectly realized in this 
life, at least so St. Bernard would 
seem to think, except perhaps at 
moments rare and short when God 
inclines the heavens and comes 
Yet the measure of our suc- 
‘ess in this will be the 
our progress in Prayer. 


down. 


measure of 


From what has been said, it must 
fe seen how 
Prayer in a 


futile it is to put 
water-tight compart- 
ment by itself as just one of the 
activities of a Christian, for it is a 
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MONTHLY 
NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 





Francis Convent, Graymoor 


This Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 

It is also known as the “Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 

numbers, appealing as it were with a last forelorn hope, have had 
petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 

of the Atonement, Gravmoor, Garrisen, N. Y 


Spend a Week-end or 


Vacation at Graymoor 


For women who wish to combine a religious atmosphere with physical 
rest amid healthgiving surroundings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is 
ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the city except over Sunday 
are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be the 
guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty- 
four hours, returning to their homes either Sunday evening, or to business 
early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is Peekskill, on the 
New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi bring the guests to the 
Hostel. For reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
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life and it is the Christian Life 
whether at certain specified times it 
expresses itself in Petition, Praise, 
or Contemplation. Moreover it is 
from the Life of Prayer that our 
activities should spring and we cer- 
tainly labor in vain who neglect the 
Life of Prayer for action. If 
Prayer is our life then action will 
take its proper place as the ritual 
of our Prayer, as the overflowing of 
that true Charity which is nour- 
ished in Prayer. Then so far from 
our Prayer hindering our Action or 
our Action impeding our Prayer, 
the contrary will be true and our 
Action and our Prayer will aid each 
other in reciprocal relation. This 
of course calls for generosity, great 
generosity on the part of the indi- 
vidual, but the following of Christ 
can never be anything else than the 
progress of those who esteem all 
hings as dung that they may find 
Christ. 

Of course there may be other 
auses for distractions and inability 
to pray. It may be that one is 
clinging to old and familiar 
methods when the hour has struck 
to move on and move up, and the 
imagination, ‘‘the fool of the house,” 
is apt to roam here, there, and 
everywhere, even when the will is 
firmly united to God. But in dwell- 
ing on detachment one has dwelt on 
the most common cause of inability 
to pray and of distractions in the 
act of praying. When this lesson 
has been learnt, then, indeed, will 
we be able to lift up our hearts to 
God and find that it is not victory, 
nor yet peace or anything else that 
we want for its own sake, but only 
Him for whom we are made and 
apart from Whom we can know no 
peace or victory or happiness. But 
finding Him we will find all else 
besides, and no one will rob us of 
our treasure, for it will be safe 
where thieves cannot break in and 
steal and where moth cannot 
corrupt. 











“No 


MISCELLANEOUS crowd 

had followed Our Lord as He 
withdrew from the busy life of the 
Galilean lakeside. Far from 
murmur of traffic and the associa- 
tions of their daily life, He halted 
and they came around Him. Then, 
simply and with penetrating insight, 
in pithy sayings and illuminating 
parables, He taught them. For the 
time being He had them to Him- 
self without the competing distrac- 
tions of town activities, and they 
had Him to themselves. Under 
that vast expanse of sky, in that 
wide wilderness of sand and scrub, 
but one Object held their eyes, one 
Voice filled their ears. Life had 


the 


become marvelously simplified. To 


gaze at Jesus, to listen to His words 
was all that mattered. The store, 
the farm, the vineyard, household 
affairs were far away, forgotten. 
Like happy children they gave 
themselves up to the spell of His 
presence without other thought. 

These Orientals were bound by 
no schedules. They had to watch 
no train, keep no appointment. The 
world could wait. The day was 
theirs. To listen to such discourse 
was the chance of a lifetime; the 
daily program, for once, might 
stand aside. 

Now and again there had been 
restlessness. Some of the Speaker’s 
shafts had gone deep. It was hard 
to sit still and have one’s favorite 
prejudices belittled, one’s secret 
sins exposed, the wisdom against 
which one had constantly rebelled 
pressed home _ with irresistible 
authority. But holiness had con- 
quered. His will had mastered 
theirs. They were now submis- 
sive, receptive. It was not noticed 
that the rays of the sun no longer 
poured down on their heads or that 
the shadows of the desert scrub 


eed de Go” 
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were growing lengthy. Even the 
cooling wind that blew from the 
sunset did not remind them of the 
passing of time. 

But some among the Master’s 
more immediate disciples were be- 
coming apprehensive. The respon- 
sibility for this great concourse of 
people was beginning to weigh on 
them. “This is a desert place,” 
they said, ‘and the hour is now 
late; send away the multitudes, that 
going into the towns, they may buy 
themselves victuals.” ‘Victuals— 
buy—towns!” They were like the 
words of a foreign language. Did 
that life of physical need, of com- 
mercial barter, of crowded thorough- 
fares still exist? Why could they 
not remain under the spell of this 
Holy Wisdom? Here was Truth—- 
in the wilderness. The Food for 
which their souls had been famish- 
ing was at hand. They had Him 
Who had become the embodiment 
of all they revered, of all they 
would fain serve; what need of 
aught else? And yet, it was true; 
nature demanded her rights. Hunger 


was insistent. The utmost devotion 
could not dispense with physical 
nourishment. 

Then it was that Jesus solved the 
problem: 

“They have no need to go,” He 
said. And turning to His disciples, 
He added, “Give you them to eat.’ 

It was a mysterious command, 
but its meaning was soon apparent. 
Loaves and fishes were dispensed 
from a seemingly inexhaustible 
store. The many thousands present 
ate and were satisfied. Natural 
needs were met by supernatura! 
means. There was no occasion tc 
depart. 

The story is calculated to provoke 
envious sighs. How often have we 
reflected that, but for these prac- 
tical concerns, the simplification of 
life would be an easy matter! If 
we had not to go back to the eating 
and drinking, the buying and sell- 
ing we might concentrate all our 
thought on God. Attending to these 
mundane affairs necessitates, as we 
see it, going away from Him. Our 
lives appear divided into two dis- 
cordant halves. The simplicity that 
sees but one Object, hears but one 
Voice would seem to be an impos- 
sibility. Apparently the very nature 
of things forbids that singleness of 
mind which is the secret of peace. 

Yet, may it not—must it not—in 
some sense be true for us also that 
we need not depart from Him? It 
cannot, of course, be true for ordi- 
nary lay folk as it is for those of 
Religious Orders. It cannot be true 
for those who belong to Active 
Orders as it is for Contemplatives. 
But Our Lord’s very explicit warn- 
ings concerning the distractions of- 
fered by anxiety about our material 
welfare seem addressed to all. ‘Be 
not solicitous,’’ He says, as to what 
you shall eat, or what you shall 
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irink or wherewith you shall be 
clothed. “For your heavenly Father 
knoweth that you have need of 
these things.” 


A firm trust in Providence, even 
though our way of life may 
take us far from the visible sanc- 
tuary, keeps us in the presence of 
Him Who is everywhere. This, I 
think, was a large part of St. Fran- 
is’ love of poverty. That condition 
made him more immediately de- 
pendent on God and more sensible 
of his heavenly Father’s care. 


This is well illustrated in the 
story of how partaking with Brother 
Masseo of a humble meal by the 
side o: the road, he remarked to 
nis companion: “O Brother Mas- 
seo, we are not worthy of such 
great treasure.” And when the 
Friar asked how fare so simple 
ould be called great treasure, the 
Saint replied: “And this is what I 
call great treasure, that there is 
nothing here provided by human 
industry, but everything is provided 
by Divine Providence, as we may 
see manifestly in this bread which 
we have begged, in this stone which 
serves so beautifully for our table, 
und in this so clear fountain.” A 
meal to the Saint was something 
of a miracle. The fact that day 
after day the means of physical 
sustenance were found was evidence 
to him of a supernatural bounty. 
That this might not be obscured he 
liked to receive gifts of food di- 
rectly from those who gave “for 
the love of God.” 

The divorce between our reli- 
sious and our secular life is due in 
part to the fact that so many of us 
nave lost any real apprehension of 
Providence. The gaining of a liveli- 
nood has become for us a matter of 
alculation. So much capital and 
~abor expended, so much return in 
the form of material prosperity! 
The business of finding the where- 
withal to feed and clothe ourselves 
lies, for us, wholly within the realm 
t natural law. 

Economic forces alone have to 
be reckoned with. No doubt there 
is an element of uncertainty in the 
matter—a little corner of life re- 


served for the god, Chance. Specu- 
lation, gambling in one form or 
another, plays its part. But the 
supernatural factor counts, in the 
majority of cases, for very little. 
Now it is that factor we have got 
to emphasize if we would overcome 
the discord between our devotional 
moments and our every day affairs. 
It must remain a matter for rever- 
ent wonder that, amid the infinite 
complex agencies of our modern 
civilization, so much of the world’s 
wealth is directed towards us as 
enables us to maintain life. We 
need to recover St. Francis’ simple 
gratitude at finding the table spread. 
The deadening effect of use and 
want has to be combatted. Instead 
of accepting as a matter of course 
the fact that we have been again 
preserved from hunger, the recur- 
ring hospitality of Heaven is to be 
welcomed as a daily miracle, vis- 
ible token of Our Father’s thought 
for us. God helps us to recover 
this sense of the marvelous by send- 
ing us occasionally losses and dis- 
appointments, thus breaking down 
the mechanical routine of prosper- 
ity. He introduces an element of 
uncertainty, not that we may rely 
on “good fortune” or any other of 
the gambler’s deities but on Him. 


This involves a quite different 
view of our work in the world to 
that generally held. We speak of 
“earning a livelihood” but I do not 
think St. Francis would have per- 
mitted such a phrase. It would 
have sounded in his ears too self- 
sufficient. Certainly there is no 
such idea in Our Lord’s discourse 
on this subject. He bids us note 
the birds of the air which “neither 
sow nor do they reap, nor gather 
into barns,” but who nevertheless 
are fed. 


That labor, no matter h6w humble 
be its nature, is to be viewed as a 
vocation and to be _ performed 
under a sense of obligation to God 
and man. There are numerous oc- 
cupations from which, at least in 
theory, the mercenary motive is 
already minimized. As Ruskin de- 
clared in “Unto this Last,” neither 
the physician nor the soldier are 


supposed to work primarily for 
pay. In the latter case especially 
there is no proportion between the 
services rendered (which may 
include the giving of life itself) 
and the “reward” offered. More 
and more this view is percolating 
down into the commercial and in- 
dustrial world. The increasing use 
of the word “service” to denote a 
man’s contribution to the community 
is an index of that. Many of those 
at the head of great concerns have 
no need to work for financial profit. 
They are independent and could 
afford to rest on their oars, but the 
love of their “job,” the sense of 
performing some useful part in 
society keeps them at it. 


The Medieval Guilds went fur- 
ther than this. In their eyes labor 
was something more than a social 
obligation; it was a religious duty. 
They were organized on a definitely 
Christian basis, each with its patron 
saint and its ecclesiastical ritual. 
There can be no doubt that they 
helped to keep before the eyes of 
the craftsman engaged in them the 
fundamentally religious character of 
their daily avocations. The stone 
crosses, which in some cases still 
mark the site of former markets 
and fairs in Old England, bear wit- 
ness to the connection established 
in Catholic times between religion 
and commerce. Business in those 
days did not necessarily involve a 
departure from the presence of God. 

It is by a return to these ways of 
thinking, and by that only, the 
problem we have stated can be 
solved. Now as when He fed the 
five thousand, Our Lord says, 
“They need not go.” The whole of 
life, rightly viewed, is ‘‘under one 
roof.” The Catholic Church is 
meant to cover all our activities. 
There should be in a community 
properly Christian no necessity to 
go outside it for any object whatso- 
ever. The single-mindedness in- 
cumbent on the Franciscan, the 
simplicity recommended by Our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount 
is, under Catholicism, practicable. 
The desire of the devout to remain 
ever in the presence of the Divine 
Teacher can be satisfied. 
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